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A warm jacket of 70-75% wool felt 
with pattern and designs stamped on 
warm felt to embroider in brilliant 
eolors on the back, front, pockets 
and sleeves. Free-nction casual, 2514 
inch jacket length, to be made with 
button at the neck, large pockets. 
Kit includes stamped felt, embroid- 
ery color chart and instructions. 
Choice of colors: white, red, blue, 
green, yellow and purple. Sizes: 
Small, Medium and Large. Specify 
color and size. 


(PH434 POSTPAID ........$3.19 











SUNBONNET SUE & OVERALL 
BILL 


Colorful floral motifs surround a 
crisp, white field with Sunbonnet 
Sue and Overall Bill. Stamped on 
blenched, sanforized muslin, excel- 
lent quality, for applique or em- 
broidery. Quickly finished (No wad- 
ding or backing). Size about 36x48 


inches, 
$1.39 


1 
| SATISFACTION GUARANTEED : 
xk tk 


‘HOW TO ORDER Sw 2 


order on any handy 4 
‘stationery, enclose check or money order — full | 
payment, and mail your order, TODAY. All articles | 
y are sent Postage Paid if you send full payment ! 
j with order. 
I 





SEND TO: 


MODERN HANDCRAFT, INC. 
2401 Burlington 
Kensas City 16, Missouri 


SS A ST RT NE EE a ee cr cee cone see ome ame cee ee rem ee 


Mountain Scene 


Stamped mountain 
view design for artis- 
tie embroidery. About 
16x21 inches. Kit in- 
cludes chart and in- 
structions. 


(PH208_ EACH, 39¢ 


Dutch Pair 


tional beauty. 


12x30 inches. Kit 


Quickly finished. 


Colorful stitehery for excep- 
Stamped 
fine, white Linene; size about 
includes 
color chart and _ instructions. 


(PH337 ....... . PAIR, 39¢ 


Historic beauty in artistic black em- 
broidery. The effect is sharply defined 
with the clarity of lovely etching. 


on Stamped on finest white art cloth; size 


about 16x22 inches. Kit-ineludes chart 
and instructions. 
lovely embroidered picture quickly and 
easily. Nice for gift-giving. 


IPH429 ss... KIT, 39¢ 


You can make this . 





Wy 


GIANT PANDA PANHOLDERS 


A set of three clever Panda Pan- 
holders stamped on 70-75% wool felt. 
Kit -contains stamped felt desigus 
for quick applique and embroidery, 
with felt backing. Perfect protec- 
tors and decorative. Easily finished. 


(PH430 POSTPAID SET, 19¢ 


hated 
ZION, 
v) ‘2 


FELT SHOES 


Sturdy felt shoes trimmed with pink 
and blue. For children about 6 mos. 
Quality white felt, pattern stnmped 
flat—quick to make. Materials for 
decoration and easy-to-follow in- 
structions. Inexpensive and practical. 


(PH341 POSTPAID ......KIT, 50¢ 


ARTICLES POSTPAID — ADD 2% SALES TAX IN MISSOURI 








BIBS FOR BABY 


Set of seven bibs, stamped 
on heavy quality cream drill 
ready to embroider. About 
9x12, floss and directions to 
make included with each set. 


{PH263 POSTPAID SET, 50¢ 





These scenic pictures are stamped in pairs 
as shown, ready for embroidery on high quality 
whiteart cloth. Each picture is about 12x16 
inches. Perfect for gifts and bazaar items. 


(PH293 POSTPAID................PAIR, 29¢ | 





| 
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NE OF our contributors, Carole A. 
Holley of Temple City, Cali- 
| fornia, wrote us a letter the other day 
| in connection with a manuscript she 
| was submitting. Her letter contained 
| one paragraph which we want to 
_ quote: 
_ “It has been gratifying to have re- 
| ceived so many nice letters from 
' readers of PROFITABLE HOBBIES in 
regard to my article, ‘Creator in Cop- 
(September). Letters were re- 
ceived from many of the states. It was 
impossible to answer all of them, for 
if I had, postage expense would have 
swamped me under. However, to those 
who sent return postage I gave imme- 
diate attention.” 

We quote this because Miss Holley’s 
experience is typical of that of many 
of the hobbyists who write for us, or 
whose hobbies are described by others. 
Some of these persons have received 
up to 200 and 300 letters from readers, 
many requesting replies and seeking 
information. You can see that the 
postage required on letters of reply 
could run into a considerable amount. 

| Most hobbyists, we have found, are 

' willing, even eager, to share their ex- 
periences and help others get started 
in the hobby field. But it isn’t fair to 
expect someone who is the subject 
of an article in PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
to spend several dollars for the “privi- 
lege” of taking the time and trouble 
to answer your letters. 

As part of our service to you, we'll 
| be glad to furnish you with the ad- 
| dresses of the persons featured in our 
| articles, But please, when you write 
| to them and ask for a reply, enclose a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. It’s 
one of those small courtesies that every- 
one appreciates, and, also, it may make 
the difference between receiving and 
not receiving a reply. 





W: ARE softy to inform you that 
the courage of Dr. Merle A. 
Strange of Tucson, Arizona, has again 
been put to the test. You will remem- 
ber that he was the subject of an 
article in the October issue of PROFIT- 
ABLE HossiEs entitled, “Dr. Strange 
—A Study in Courage.” Recently Dr. 
| Strange underwant an operation for 
the amputation of a leg. We are con- 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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ARTICLES 


White Gold 
I Get Paid To Ask Questions 
Working Wonders With Wallpaper 
Keep It Under Your Hat 

His Quilt Tops Are Tops 
Selling Other People’s Hobby Products... 
Editors Buy My Photographs 
Whittling Woman 
Plush .. . Novel Pictorial Medium 


J. Rodger Darling 
...Dorothy E. Minck 
Mabel Wilton 
Nora Coots 
Frank A. Bartonek 
Bessie Jeffery 
Max Alth 
Winnie D. Deal 


























FEATURES 


Plans For An Economical Rabbit Hutch.................... J. Rodger Darling 

Carving Horses To Ride To Happiness 

How To Make A Honey Bee Quilt Top 

Taking Words Apart.....-. Mary F. Wildman 

Get This Right—or Left. W. E. Golden 
Edward Bergstrom 








DEPARTMENTS 


Hobby Huddle 
This Hobby World 
Along the Hobby Book Shelf....................... EN eT ER ae Pe Re oo Ao & 


Collecting Is My Hobby 
Waiting For Her Stamps To Come In 
Blue Bloods of Doll Society 


Hobbying In Washington 

Hobby Parade 

Hobby Town Meeting 
Saving By Sewing 
Information Salesman . 
Characters In. Wood 


An Education by Magic 
Home Movie Exhibitor 


This Month’s Crossword Puzzle.... 











Frances Rivers 
Fred F. Muro, Jr. 
...Isabelle H. Daniel 
Mrs. C. E. Beam 
Eugene A. Conklin 


-Mrs. Robert S. Phillips 
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The charge for classified advertisements is 10 cents a word payable in advance by check, 
cash or money order. All classified set solid, without display, leaded, or blank space. All copy 
subject to publisher’s approval. For clarity, please type or print your copy. Be sure that check, 
currency or money order accompanies copy. When figuring the number of words be sure to 
include name and address. For example: W. C. Jones, is three words. Send your copy in at 
once and we will run it in the next available issue. 








AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


AMAZING PROFITS selling personal, initialed, 
individualized Buckles, Belts, - eae Tie 
a ee wen Ay Bands, 2,000 emblems a 











AUTOMOBILES 


“VAPO-STEAMTIC” Water ae Easil 
assemble yourself ( A ee eS hg only $1. 00). 

















choose Write today. Latest “Control Humidity” system (de- 

Outfit — Bn ue Fast Company, Box ate ait veloped by former Airforce Engineers!) ‘Cuts’’ 

Roanoke, Va. fuel consumption! Greatly increases Horsepower, 

Speed it tes ree ono er ‘ay poe 

er, sm-0-o-ther motor yright 

ANTIQUES “Water Injection Handbook,” fully ilustrated— 

. including “Installation Instructions” ew 

ss a = Kinds oe anti SS fe Pwd “St, House Industries, 5941-P Hereford, Angeles 
Valparaiso, Indiana. » Calif. 

ART, ART SUPPLIES BOOKS 
STENCILS—READY CUT Fabric Painting for BOOKS ON HOBBIES. _ ai = list—stating 
Profit or Hobby. —— Fall Catalog of 150 De- your hobby. Acme 0 Washington 
signs for Ties, Household treet, Allentown, Penna. 

Linens, etc. Solve your ur grit roblems with this HOBBIES BOOK. “How to Make Money with 
FREE Booklet. Home Art Studios, 617 Mul- Hobbies,” 60 Pages packed with exciting ex- 


berry, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


HOW TO PAINT AND STENCIL TEXTILES, 
the book covering all amateur and professional 

% Tlustraved $2.00. — Studio, 1374 
E. 8th, Brooklyn 30, N. Y. (Stamped envelope 
brings art materials catalogues). 








SWEDISH, NORWEGIAN, MEXICAN, AMER- 
ICAN INDIAN and PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 
DESIGNS for Painting, Needlework. Easily 
traced onto most ces we a. per. 











Four large sheets in each set, col le, in- 
structions. $1.00 per set. B. . 
5822-PH Park Avenue, Sitsarenols, tea 
LEARN TO MAKE Showcards and Pome. Tee No 
special skill needed. Complete illustrated letter 
ing course containing 21 simplified lessons 
$2.00 postpaid. Art Instruction Studios, 47 
23rd Ave., Paterson 3, N. J. 
bs ge pg hey ae DECORATED, Gut Teal 
pony aot, S40, Fae a ea Tallys, also Oak 

Walt.” Heblp Cle” Ladingnee, 
ANYONE can - to paint textiles! ‘“Barbee’’ 
book TEXTILE P G for $1.40 explains 
easy. method. No particular talent req i with 
even —. Pages ll ga own = 
enjoy table our wee uu 
ne Agar STENCIL OF THE WEEK gives 
complete layout for cutting and only $7.00, 
ori: design. Yearly subscription onl 00, 
wit singe copies, twen 
Edward Moore Co., 


cents. Pee hy now. 
409 4th Avenue, San 
Diego 1, Calif. 





bee fs 
Linen bankies 


333 < Highland Ave., alle Pi, i 


FLORAL BOUQUET OIL PAINTINGS, 20x24, 
Framed, $10.00. Ten days approval. "Thelma 


Arndt, R. R. 2, Randolph, ve sconsin 





periences, ideas, plans for making your hobby 
really profitable. $1.00 Postpaid—postal brings 
free details. Write, Star Publications, aor In- 
vestment Bldg., Dept. H, Pittsburgh 22, P: 


RAISING CANARIES PAYS | Tags a PROFITS. 
Valuable bird book—‘“It’s Care, B and 
T: .’ Price $1.00. American 

Magazine, 2839 N. Halsted St., Chicago 14, 
THE TRADING POST—a complete SELLER'S 
market book. Markets for everything under the 
sun. Send for literature, or send oa for ane! 
copy aid with five day money back 

rite for our SUCCESS BOOK CATA- 
LOG ‘that has all outdoor books covering all out- 
door life. Outdoor Industries, Inc., 4042 N. 
Kimball Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. Dept. 16. 


“HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH HOBBIES”. 
64 page book Lg complete information, ex- 











— lans and ideas for paid ur hobb 

Sawee. $1. stat? aid. Detail ny weld 

A York Sales Service, 1 + 42nd St.. New 
York 18, N. Y. 


CRAFTSMEN and HOBBYISTS yore Cash 
in on nature’s abundant suppl mate- 
rial. Send money order for 150 “for booklet 
full of suggestions and methods. It opens the 
door to opportunity for the ambitious home 
_—, Wg cheerfully refunded if dissatis- 

ilkinson, 367 Pleasant Street, 
lS 3. Mass. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN, | MONEY | SELLING NAMES bv mail. 
ree tails. tthews, Thompson t. 
Buffalo, New York. : 














MINIATURE OIL PAINTINGS, Landscapes, 
pag Still-Life, about es 2”, Framed; 

Edna S. Nostrand, 185’ East 33d 
St., oo 4, New Jersey. 


COSTUME JEWELRY SUPPLIES: yo 
Pg rng Earwires—Pinbacks. W: 
iterature. P  dcnete uaraseed 1360-B ed 





New Youk City 6 





nl PROFIT. Stam d = 
be “sg og Arringt *Y-PIO- 


s, La 

Grange 1, 
MAKE SEA SHELL EARRINGS all 
different Kinds of Shells, every thing - 
Retail value, 


$3.00, your our cost. $2,00 vopald, A 
. A 


Book on making _Shelicraft 
and Novelties FREE, with ET. Daryes 


tudio, Dept. 45, Bay Pines, Florida. 

IX ALARM CLOCKS. Profitable hobby. Com- 

plete instructions, 50c. Richard Jones, 1210H 

dley, Utica 3, N. Y. 

START A BUSINESS of yous own. Do Chenille 

work in Lig — Malls, Chenille bedspreads, 
robes, bath sets, dolls, aprons, curtains, etc. 

We sell sell machines, All 


yarns, patterns. 
ee ae oe lies. 7 quart . wes 
sim Cor "The Y he cen a 





Jewe 
open 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


UNPAINTED P UES and STATUES, le 
up. ag Aer es $1. 00. Free list. C.O.D. 
sent on request. Henri’s Industries, 1141 Man- 
hattan Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
SACHET PACKETS: Utilize your spare time 
with a PROFITABLE HOBBY. Make, package, 
sell to Stores, Pn aay yee gpscne™ It’s easy. 
mendous dem ofit. Small invest- 
ment. $1.00 brings you = is valuable forms 
details. Sample 10c, information 
sion, 4182 PH Emerald, Oakland 9, Calif. 
MONEY FROM WOOD SCRAPS. Woodcraft 
Project, Lovers Lane, Gainesville, Texas. 


HOW TO Ray) A GIFT SHOP, by Peel. $2.50, 
Endorsed AND ART BUYER, Bran- 
ford Dethikers 6 Beacon, Boston, Mass. 


SELL LUMINOUS PAINT (Shines in 
Dark). Many Uses. Sample Bottle $1.00. er 
Dozen $3.60. Wholesale Price List. Willis 
Products, J-61 Hayes, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


LEARN TO MAKE Beautiful mirrors from ordi- 
nary window glass for as little as 3c per foot. 
More than 10 methods and other silvering oT 
ee only $1.00. Tes-Co. Enterprises, Box 189- 




















Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
HOW TO SET UP AND RUN A Mirror Shop. 
Resilver For Price, Write—John 


Sprinkle, V5, Sauion, Indiana. 


EARN MONEY SELLING Artificial Flowers— 
Poppies and blossoms. State your choice. Order 
—s now at 60c my dozen—sell them at $1.25! 

«» K. Durchek, 54 N. Canal St., Natrona, Pa. 


THOUSANDS MAKE MONEY OUTDOORS. 

y not you! “Practical Wildcrafting’’ tells 
how! 25c copy, $1.50 year. Bi-Monthly. Prac- 
pore Wildcrafting, R. 2, Lawrenceburg, Ken- 
tucky. 











BUTTONS 


START A BUTTON Collection. Choice assort- 


ment of old buttons, notes: stencil and 
buttons for $1.25. folio ‘The Bevinning 
Button Collector’s Guide,” $1.00. O’ ot 


214 York Street, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


COINS 


BECOME COIN DEALER. Interesting. Profit- 
able. Price List 25c (Refunded First Order). 
Indian Penny Free. Instructions For Beginners 
1.00. Nelson Coin Exchange, 11 West 8th 
treet, New York, N. Y. 


MORGAN DOLLARS-—1878-79- ane? 82- a ne 
87-88-89-90-91-97 All S. Mint 

$2.00 each. 1894-1900-1901-1902- 1904 Ss. Mint 
Unc., $4.00 each. 1878-1890-1891-1892 cc mint 
Unc., $2.50 each. [Illustrated 90 page Cata- 
logue 25c. Shultz, Salt Lake 9, Utah. 


COINS—A fascinating hobby, collect Indian 
Head Cents, 25 for $1.00 .00. Lincoln Cents, 35 
for $1.00, also stock many others. Victor Reem- 
snyder, 185 Kneeland Road, New Haven, Conn. 


1780 “MARIE THERESE”, Large Thaler $3. 
Australian set 44d to FE ar ig yee Yous gneé to mint. 

er bargains. tt’s, 25 Tre- 
mont Street, So nigga 


COLLECTIONS 


PETRIFIED Woe. 5 Ibs., Lom 10 
Ibs., $2.50. Postpaid u. Ss. * Carl 
Child ders, Dublin, och e 
PETRIFIED WOOD. Rare. Beautifully grained. 
Six cubic inches, $1.00. Postpaid. Jessie Teer, 
Roosevelt, 


COLLECT CIGAR BANDS! $1.00 starts you. 
Cibanco, Box 21, Garwood, New Jersey. 


. COMMERCIAL ART 


LEARN SHOWCARD WRITING at home in 
spare time. jo specal kif needed. business of 









































your own. No special “eo Free infor- 
mation. Sherwood Publishing Co., Dept. 9, 
Irvington 11, New Jersey. 

CONTESTS 





SURPRISE YOURSELF by winning a FF ss 
$10, 000 Checks, New Automobiles, ew 

other fabulous rizes. Here’s how and 
ome to win your share! Enclose 3c fore 
National Contest Bulletin, Box 2685-H, Miami 
31, Florida. 


CONTEST CASH, How, Where, write Pattillo 
Agency, ton, Alabama. 
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JANUARY, 1948 
DOLLS 


DOLLS—WALNUT HEADS, made and dressed 
to order. Fisher, 112 Middlefield, Middletown, 
Conn. 


PORTRAIT DOLLS io # apo le, ant 
characters. True to widling of 

hands, done in AB Ming ink —_ au- 
thentic costume. Send for price list. Stamp 
lease. Lewis Sorensen, 1802 11th Street, 
remerton, Washington. 


DUSKY DANCERS. Irresistible, colorful, $2.00 
pair. Sara Manbeck, Ankeny, Iowa. 


TINKLESONN, TWENTY INCHES TALL, 
Floppy, Lovable Boy Doll with a — le air, 
expertly made; Clown companion, ite or 
black. face. Each only $3.98, aid, or all 
three for $10. > on single order. Avis Rossi, 
Boston Road, R.F.D..2, Framingham, Mass. 


COLLECTORS DOLLS: Acorn, Buckeye, 
son, $1.00. 3c for price list please. June 
slow, Bethany, Mo. 

















_ 





ORIGINAL COSTUME DOLL BANK, $1.00 
postpaid. Evelyn Stewart, Sigel, Pa. 


ACORN BROWNIES. Grandpa, Cowboy or 
with basket. 25c each. Add 10c postage and 
packing. Lois Neff, Route 4, Bethany, Missouri. 








EUBANK DOLLS lig ty January ‘Dolls of 
the month.” 5” pair, $2.00. More than 100 
dolls in illustrated” = Dealer’s discount. 
Send stamp for catalogue. Wilma Eubank Pul- 








liam, 3214 Pleasant, Hannibal, Mo. 
EARTHWORMS 

RAISE EARTHWO Fascinating hobby. 

Big demand. Method SS. 50. Breeders, $2.00 

hund: Earthworms Unlimited, 312 uth 


2nd St., "Yakima, Wash 


FISHING SUPPLIES 





FELT FOR Sg pina nape purses, belts, 
ete. Felt we one dime. 


Nov- 
elty, 390- fourth yore ang ” New York 16, 


New York. 





HOME-GROWN, Garden Fresh Herb Products, 

including herbs ” for seasoning, for teas, herb 

vinegars, soup bags, bath bags, fragrant and 

closet bags. Please write for list and prices. Ye 

= Craft Studio, 81 Union Street, Fairhaven, 
ass. 








HOBBY SUPPLIES 


HOBBY SUPPLIES, Send for free retail 

list on Model airplanes, H-O Gauge trains, boat 
and race car kits and supplies. Shell kits and 
shells, bead kits and beads, copper and beginner 
copper kits, leather and tools, textile paints, and 
lastic kits. Robbie’s Hobby Center, 7840 At- 
antic, Bell, Calif. 


HOME CRAFTSMEN 


HOMEWORKERS — $50.00, ,$75. 00, $100.00! 
weekly. ‘‘Castwood Plastic’ Gifts, plaques, 
pera: wl oe molds, instructions 
(Sample Outfit) Rubber scottie mold 











woodcut 


ashtray, i puna nage | ae with im J 
supplies, $ dard Art Pr 
1416-R7, Fistebes ag 





PATTERNS FOR THE WOODCRAFTER. Full- 
size, new original designs, illustrated folder, 10c. 
Joaness Patterns, P. O. Box 141, Dept. 1-B, 
Omaha 7, Nebr. : 


CELLULOID—New postwar, 
ment. Mottles, opaques, onyx, pearls. Used by 
ring makers everywhere. One pound assortment 
—pieces approximately 30 sq. in. each. Price 
$1.00. Please add 10c for postage. Craft Service, 
337 University Avenue, Rochester 7, New York. 


INDIAN RELICS 


INDIAN RELICS—large list 3c. 
Mukwonago, Wis. 





beautiful assort- 








Grutzmacher, 





FISHERMEN—Amazing Discovery! Make your 
Favorite Casting Plugs Weedless. Guaranteed! 
Write for Details. Thornton, Dept. A, Box 104, 
Bloomington, Illinois. < 


GEM MAKING 


GEM MAKING—Fascinating! Profitable! Free 
equipment catalog, or send 25c for com: 7 
instruction book. apidary Company, 1545 

49th, Seattle 7, Wash. 


GREETING AND VIEW CARDS 


ae WORKERS. New invention, Bel-dri 

Floral Cards, tremendous demand. Send stamp 
for particulars. Bel-dri, Dept. M.H., Century 
Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 


FOR SALE: GREETING CARDS “paint 
with age stamps; match boxe: % 
everyday, pec and tally cards, 3 50 dozen; 
stationery, $1.50; Rewer 9 1.00. Myzi 
Charlesworth, Fayetteville, 

TRAVEL BY VIEW CARDS. See California! 
Beaches, Flowers, Hollywood, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco. 3 for 20c. els Krafts, Atascadero, 
California. 























“WILL SWAP my Te view cards for your 


stamps or coins. 16, Boston 17, Mass. 











JEWELRY AND FINDINGS 


HAND CARVED Mountain Canary. 
Clever di A $1.00. Carl Deut- 
schman, Las Vegas, New Mexico. 


JEWELRY FINDINGS. Direct from manufac- 








fe yf for a -~ factory prices. 
pins, at bce ee safety 

ae “necklace 

ornaments, button 

settings, etc. ——- ae ae tt Xen 


wood Ave., Chicago 3 


Wane pong nae FOR SEQUIN JEWELRY, 
npg Also other de- 








Mary 4 1602 North Union 

ye * St. Louis 13, Mo. 
ng pa GENUINE BLACK JET rosette 
Earrings. Large, flat or ss. = jet, $3.50 
and $2.50 Pi . Bernacki, el Square, 


Chicago 15 


VALENTINE JEWELRY — Heart-shaped 
Shell pins ($2.00) and garrings ($1.00). Bae 
materials and wor! Order now. . 


Storm, Box 253, Shelbyville, “Tlinois. 


BUCKSKIN HORSE or Papoose in cradle for 
lapel pins, $2.00 each. Bead and sequin trim. 
Patty Ann, 2200 Lincoln, Des Moines, Iowa. — 


USE THOSE PRETTY BUTTONS! Two pairs 
earring backs, gold or silver color 15c. ~ 





















p erng 5 i 

lossy finish. Adds to shading * 
of tooled leather. a in- 
crease your sales. She. aoe, 


Hope Ranch Park, Sante 


LICENSE PLATES 


OLD LICENSE PLATES wanted from every- 
— thony Shupienus, Newport, New 
ersey. 














MINERALS & PRECIOUS STONES 


TRONS, loose, Ist quality. Pure white. § 

: Zircons approximate total weight 3- 
$3. 00. We can supply in all sizes and 
mountings of all types. Send order or write for 








details today. B. Lowe, Dept. PR, Holland 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. . - 
MISCELLANEOUS 





YOU CAN ENTERTAIN with Chalk 
ai John Balda, a ees Canna toe 








agg 2 bh ae ee. Stafford, Box CATALOG 
ic. Bar, 

Indi mae, ore. . 5211-PH., 
LEARN VENTRILOQUISM, Easy 


method, 
stamp brings particulars. Smith, Dept. 610, 801 


* Bigelow, Peoria 5, 





UNPAINTED PLAQUES, a, F wna: 
Figures, easily painted. ‘pee 
Write, Oman, 642-P hed oo aa 4 


Minn. 


FUNNY JOKE NOVELTIES, magic tricks, 
zles, books. Latest lists 10c. New hobby maga- 
— i aa free. Magic, Box 35-PH, pao 


BEAUTIFUL HAND MADE MINIATURE 
Easy Chair—to hold se Rar os 5 = 
ins, thimbles, etc., $1. Opel’ Seliaaaen 

oute 5, Hamilton, io. 


MANUFACTURE YOUR OWN Sane ott dad 
at home. Chemical formula and directions for 
windshield defroster, glass cleaner, 
es soap, toothpaste, silver 
Price $1.00 each or three for $2.00 
lake, Willard, North Carolina. 


ASSORTED UNPAINTED PLAQUES and 
re lc up. List free. Variety of compan, 
a Guikiee: 626 Leonard St., Brooklyn 











» cosmetics, 
. Mrs. Clara 








TRY OUR ORANGES, Temple and 
Grapefruit. Shipped fresh — pee om groves to 
yee 7 Se ee ees Se oe 


ordinary produce. We 
fection and saf ivéry. Square Beal Fru: 
Winter Park, Fla. “ ruit Con, 


3 _RARE AND PRIZED a eee fail 
inger Bread, delicious Apple Sauce Cake, 
fesctonel looking Cracker ee St r~ 1.00. Get 
wee utation for good cookin: 
unice Creager, 610 S. Meridian St St., ek. 
poe eg Ind 


FIVE MAGAZINES—hobby magic—25c — 
Dime fun package included. — novi 
magic lists Tae. Magic, Box PH35, 


1, 


Sans ee ee Send me your High 
School 9 and I make up heart shape 
school p Teenage Agents wanted. McDon- 
ald, 1445 5 Main Street, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


























Y gross) $1. oO. 72 (1 

TRAVEL VIA POSTCARDS—Fascinating hobb g HANDPAINTED CTURES, 

enjoyed by 2100 Life Members of Postcard Col- Jesie tee —— fox" — et, kinds hand a Ey en a ual amd emp 

lectors Club of America. $1.00 brin Send for ice list. 24, 

Membership, 24 ont list of 100 collectors, SEQUIN JEWELRY. Gold crosses, t or Powhatan Point, "> eae 

RR rad, STW iar: Oram Pad trie ee Slane, ound, 

iste: OX . te, geles Loe ces color. McCull 212 HOBBY MAIL. ines, publicati 

» Calif. iach St., Sarasota, Florida. Ue Jones, 1210H Dadley, Utica 3, N.Y 
INTERNAL CARVED ROSES Costume Jewelry LEARN MAGIC, VENTRIL a Mind- 

HANDCRAFT Sets, $1.50, less est Bodine ae Red, yellow or pink. Reading. Write, iliiam Quack- 

Makes beautiful Farrar, 3510 Broad-  enbush, Big Flats, N. Y. 

FELT NOVELTIES MADE AT HOME for way, Kansas City 2, Mo. 

Pleasure and Profit—New Sampler package con- WILL PAY 2c for each wish bone sent un- 


tele in ten colors, Feltex 

ue cut-outs, batten, book- 
Te Be’ cone a ee elivered $1.25. 
i™ HT it Crafters, Feltcraft ioc .» Plaistow 13, 


erous portions 
cement, 
let, 











LEATHERCRAFT 


LEATHERS, Tools, Supplies. ye tm: Brass, 
for tooling, t tools and su: Catal Free. 
‘ashington Bivd vd., Los 





Kit Kraft, 3203 W. 
Angeles 16, California. 


broken. Kay pep: 825 Geary Street, 


Francisco, 
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U. S. PLANES. See them in natural colors! 
8x10 famous yuse gy, 8—40c. 3 sets only 
$1.00. Hollycraft alties, Box 17, Station 
D, PH, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


LEATHERCRAFT, Feltcraft, Baby 
Layettes, Children’s Clothes. Lora S. Davis, 
Ashworth Trailer Court,. McAllen, Texas. 


MORE ae 100 FORMULAS and _ house- 
hold secrets. Articles you can ae and sell at 
BIG PROETTS. Big dele value, o 25c coin 
- stamps. Tes-Co., Box 189-PH, Wi es Barre, 





Sequins, 








—_ SALE: ARBORS, - eniticniiy sande, pity 
with Rx 00. 
Wor , 811 Tinga Peete ca 





APRONS—HOSTESS AND TEA Specialty. Or- 
gandy, Chintz and Taffeta. For particulars write 
Anita, Cottage Shoppe, Bellwood, Nebr. 


51 Mt. Washington 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


FOR_SALE: Crocheted Bags and Hats $25.00 a 


set. Nettie Atkinson, 110 Division, Suffolk, Va. 


ORDER FOR GIFTS—Pillow Cases with 
crocheted lace—novelty sachets. S. Christianson, 
treet, Lowell, Mass. 








YARN CLOWNS, 10”, si. 00. Sachets and Pin- 
coahiona, 50c. Crocheted Handkerchiefs, 65c. 
erie Cases, $1.00. A cone $1.00. Pot- 
hal ers, 25c. Baby and clothes. Pe y 
Harrington, 707 Range Street, "hsetiatee, Mi 


HANDWOVEN LINENS AND COTTONS, 
scarves, luncheon sets, towels, rugs, afghans, 
men’s age) — stuffed toys. Hester Holmes, 
Reedsville, W. Va. 








NOVELTIES 


PRICES SLASHED! Miniature coconut ot and 

peppers with coconut rose base, $1.50. iece 

ture shell tea ae 1.10. Plastic wie ace 

al tema, tie tal ene ae aed 

peppers, $1.50. Sachet dolls. House of Toy, 
261, Pahokee, Florida. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME-—Assemble colorful 





























HOME MADE FUDGE in gay gift wrap, $1.50, LOVELY VALENTINE GIFTS—embroidered and handsome jewelry! Doll 
, ar starts you. Free ie 
Postpaid. Order. Helene Coody, 1059 47th edged hankies,” or crocheted “purses. tails Plastic Works, 712 Kimbell, Danville 2 
Street, Emeryville 2, Calif. You’ll want more. — Kiehl, 2917 4th N. W., Canton, Ohio. _Tllinois. 
REMNANT BUNDLES. ilt pieces nice to Ar ROOCHES> gociesive design, beauti- 
MOLDS make omnes and eet Wie for our low ful gifts, only $1.0 color. we Not sold 
- prices. G. I. LaMee, Snoqualmie Falls, Wash. in stores. Money We ed within 5 days if 
WHITE LIQUID mene for making flexible not satisfied. Alverna L. Nedeau, 934 Leland 
molds! Quick drying! Safe! For home, classroom FREE KNITTING INSTRUCTION by mail  Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
or industry! art, $2.00. Gallon, $5.95. Full with yarn purchases. Near wholesale price. 
Instructions! Beginners booklet on molding and ee. s Handknits, 944 - 42nd Street, Oak- 'AINTED, METAL, SPORTS Ash Trays. 
plaster casting, 25c. Free with order! Plaster- land 8, if. tae 25c. A. L, = son, Rt. 3, Box 378, 
craft Supply’ mpany, 1406 East 43rd Street, Lake Charles, 
Cleveland hio. AFGHANS — BABY, $7.00 up — Larger sizes — 





LIQUID RUBBER for making flexible molds, 

Cast Novelties. Sample bottle, 25c, free litera- 

ag Chaney, 1130 E 16th St., Jacksonville 6, 
a. 


MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


CHORD-O-MATIC, World’s only “Different” 
Chord System for modern Guitarists. Simplifies 
fast chord changes, etc. Complete, only $1.00. 
Trebb Sales, Loraine, Ohio. 

















NEEDLECRAFT, WEAVING 


CROCHET ae. each, 50c. Hand- 
kerchiefs with vy A crochet, ea 1.00. Miss 
Olga Brandes, ao uth Ave. J, on, Texas. 


CROCHETED TOY DUCKS, dish cloths, pot 
holders, and lamp shades. Mrs. win Hamil- 
ton, Box 32, West Newton, Pa. 


ORDERS TAKEN: Lovely crocheted tea aprons. 
Ladies, $2.25; dine Girls, $1.25; Mother and 
daughter sets, Mrs. Gerda Henry, Max- 
bass, North Ecc 














FOR SALE: CROCHETED ARTICLES. Corde 
Bags, $10.00; Doilies, $1.00—$4.00; Buffet and 
Vanity sets, $3.5 50. Orders taken for tablecloths. 





pew, 5 ib., $1.50. M. J., Box 101, Adel, 
a 

LOVELY ee GIFTS — Seashell 
brooches, gs, 75c. State color 


se a Malis Siniote Ute, Iowa. 


CROCHETED OVEN MITT and aoe, $1.50. 
Mandy and Mose Pot Holders, $1.00. 12 inch 
white doily, pansy border of variegated colors, 
$1.00. Home Gift Shop, 1009 Edmond, St. 
Joseph, Missouri. 


CROCHETED POTHOLDERS, Round yoke 
dresses, watermelon slice, miniature bed jackets, 
$1.10 pair. Mrs. Wilbert Thompson, LaSalle 
County, Wedron, Ill 


pega ae EARRINGS: Beautiful, original 
design. — and sold. Profitable. In- 
ers ns an air, $1.00. No stamps. Box 
845, Mt. omen’ hio. 


LACE TRIMMED SUNBONNET PINCUSH- 
IONS, 50c; Owl or clown, 25c. Crocheted darn- 
ing kits, 50c. Sunbonnet Needlebooks, 25c. 
Cameo vty 50c, Brooches, 50c—$1.00. 
Carrie Hooper, ly, Iowa. 


10x154%y” CROCHETED PINEAPPLE sgyeoe fi 
$2.00. Print or white aprons, $1.00 each 
Minnie Lewallen, Glenmary, Tenn. 


BABY CLOTHES AND TOY ANIMALS knitted 
and crocheted. Aprons, crocheted. Write for 
details and prices. Pendleton, 3910 Ellwood 
Avenue, Richmond, Va. 


FOR SALE: CROCHETED SPREAD. French 
rovincial design, $35.00. Mrs. Kenneth Stine, 
renton, 


KNIT AND CROCHETED Doll Clothes. 


























Fern 


Gass, 1010% University, Ft. Wayne 4, Indiana. 


Styles, $75.00 up. Two ready. Orders taken. 
rig 315 West 87th Street, New York City 
4, New York. 


MAKE PLASTER NOVELTIES! Special Rubber 
for making molds. Literature and sample Free. 
Universal, Box 1076-P, Peoria, Illinois. 





STRIKING RAG RUGS. Beautiful colors, 
24x48 inches. $2.00 postpaid. Blind Weaver, 
ag Keen, 936 Federal Street, Camden, New 
ersey 





CROCHETED AFGHANS, Hooked Rugs. Leona 
France, Littleton, Il. 


HAND LOOMED Knitting or Ceeion Bags. 
State Colors. $2.50 Postpaid. Adeline Chap- 
man, Old Lyme, Conn. 


HAND MADE GIFTS for Resale. Write for 
ee. Theresa’s Gifts, 230 Spruce, Minneapolis, 
ansas. 


DOLL QUILTS, $2.50 and $3.00 each. Mrs. 
See ear 1036 Dunlap Ave., Gunters- 
ville, Ala 


COVERALL APRON with back straps; S. M. L. 
One size coveralls; attractive long apron with 
back straps. Heavy percale $1.25; regular per- 
cale, $1.15. Size? Color? Pot Hol ers 5x7 
644x644 percale prints, well padded; Assorted 
$1.00 dozen. Parachute rayon tea aprons, round 
with ruffle 85c; blue, yellow, red. Head 
squares 27”, 50c. Scarfs 12x37, 50c, blue or 
= rayon. Oven Mitts, we added, un- 
leached sheeting with applique an embroidery 
50c; percale 25c, 35c. Color? Postpaid. Alura 
Shaw, Waldport, Oregon. 


CROCHETED POTHOLDERS, shopping bags 
and other novelties. - Beautifully designed. Make 
lovely ts. Send for price list; stamp please. 
Mary Elisha, 1726-19 Avenue, Seattle 22, Wash. 




















KNITTERS! Do you wish to learn the mathe- 
matics of knitting? Send dime for further infor- 
mation. Hamilton’s Handknits, 944 - 42nd 
Street, Oakland 8, Calif. 


TATTING YARDAGE. Gifts, Weddings, Birth- 
days, Easter. 35c, 50c, 75c, $1.00 yard. Evenly 
worked. All colors. Goulding, 1037 Elm, Man- 
chester, N. H. 


CROCHETED BABY SETS, color trim $3.75. 
Hats or mittens $1.75. Cash prepaid. Also 
i Mac’s, 111 Hinsdale Ra. Syracuse, 











NICE QUILT TOPS for sale. Pearl Holman, 


Sayre, Okla. 


BEAUTIFUL PAJAMA PILLOWS, $10.00. 
Handkerchief Cases, $3.00. Lingerie Bags, $3.00. 
Mrs. Elsie M. Pickett, 1050 Washington St., 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis, 


HAND FINISHED KNITTED ANKLETS in 
pe agg a 8 to 11, colors, blue, yellow, tan, 
green. 3 1.25 pair. Order filled in one week. 
ostpaid. “Ns D. Dias, Rt. 1, Box A-278, 
Antioch, 


BASKETRY KIT. Directions and material for 
wees colorful basket five inches across and 
one inch high. Stunning gift item, 50c. Home- 
maker Products, 5042 t. Louis, Chicago 25, 











. No mort; 





HAND MADE Spruce coat bouquet, price 60c. 
Many more novelties. Belle Parker, adwood, 
S. Dak. 

ae PLAQUES and STATUES Ic 


a of Samples, $1.00. Free List. 
ei, 35. 36 31st St., Astoria, L. I., N. Y. 


ASSEMBLE AND SELL Colorful modern but- 
toncraft jewelry. Fast —, profitable. In- 
struction course, sales plan and be; er’s kit, 
$1.25. O’Rourke, 214 York Street, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 


METALIZE BABY SHOES for pleasant profits. 
Complete instruction folio og ow several 
methods only $1.00 postpaid. Te: Enter- 
prises, Box 189-PH, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


OLD GOLD & JEWELRY WANTED 


CASH for OLD, BROKEN JEWELRY. Highest 
prices paid immediately. Mail = on teeth, 
watches, rings, silverware, di onds, spectacles. 
Satisfaction guarant ‘ormation. free. Rose 
Smelting Co., 29-PH, ” Bast Madison, Chicago. 


PATTERNS, PLANS 


al nite 
ip ? iiding, 


35 PATTERNS of Action Pull Toys, Trucks, 
+ sine Toy Furniture, etc., $1.00. Continent 

Homecrafters, 907 Birch, Eau Claire 1, Wis- 
consin. 


BUILD YOUR HOUSE as a pone No rent. 


ge. Save som. No peer skill re- 
—_. acts sent free. H ightfoot, Civil 
gineer, 8, 


























lng 





PERIODICALS 


TRADE AND CLASS MAGAZINES—Current 
copies. All fields. FREE price list. Commercial 
Engraving Publishin: 
Indianapolis 19, Indi 


IS YOUR HOBBY BIRDS? Get American Ca- 
nary Magazine. $3.00 r 12 a 
American Canary, 2839 N. Halsted (PH), Chi 
cago 14, Ill. 

MAGAZINE—“Science Illustrated.” Filled with 
latest news of practical science, hobbies, inven- 
tions, aviation, radio, television, etc. You can 
subscribe for one year for only $3.00 or three 
full years at the maney-erins tate of only $5.00! 
Write today to Det Ft 'H, Science Illustrated, 
330 W. 42nd St., Y¥.. 38, N.. ¥ 














READ HOBBYISTS-—illustrated monthly maga- 
zine for everyone with a hobby. Outstanding 
articles by ace writers. Introductory three 
months subscription—25c. Sample copy—10c. 
Hobbyists Publication, 19 South Third, St. 
Louis 2, Missouri. 


Cond 34AK North Ritter, - 











Vc: 
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PET STOCK 





67 VARIETIES a, Rabbits, Guinea 


Pigs, Pheasants, Peafowls. Catalogue 10c. Free 
list. Houck Farm, Box 4, Tiffin, Ohio. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS. Profitable, low-cost 
feeding, small space requised, small investment. 
Complete details 25c. Guinea Pig Farms, H-234 
So. Muscatel, San Gabriel, Calif. 


FANCY PIGEONS. Price list free. Jewell 
Game Farm, Danville, Ill 


CANARY RAISING KIT. We furnish complete 
outfit, birds, — supply and full instruction. 
Send stamp for description and prices. We ship 
anywhere. Raise canaries for pleasure and profit. 
Live delivery guarantee. Sunset Aviary, 4629 
Camellia, North Hollywood, Calif. 


CHINCHILLAS — So. American pedigreed, not 
rabbits. Profits in pelts and breeding stock. Raise 
in city or country. Clean, quiet, odorless. Have 
limited number proven breeders available. De- 
tails and list 10c. R. H. Burns, 299 So. Virginia 
Ave., Pasadena 10, Calif. 


RAISE GUARANTEED CHINCHILLA RAB- 
BITS. Greatest profits from gorgeous furs, deli- 
cious meat, valuable breeders. rience un- 
necessary. Fascinating hobby. poerenant 
money-making business. Write world’s lar 
— today. Willow Farm, R-18, Selle ~_ 
‘a. 























PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


ie a 20 RECORDS $15.80 value for $5.00. 

O. D. Postpaid. Free $1.00 permaneedle, 
pat artist list 35 titles; Postal gets our list. 
Honesty is our Policy. Ned’s Record Shop, 
Berlin, Maryland. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


COLOR ART STUDIES: _Rome, Florence, 
Venice, Pompeii, Azores, Paris, Grand Canyon; 
35mm transparencies; stereos. Send 50c for 
sample and list. Globalfilms, Box 2976, Holly- 
wood 28, California. 


MAGIC ART-PHOTO CALENDARS. Develop 
them yourself. NO dark room, NO equipment. 
Fascinating fun. 12 different, $1.00. Holly- 
craft Specnasin Box 17, Station D, PH, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


PLANTS AND BOTANICAL 
SPECIMENS 


DESERT MYSTERY PLANT, Selaginella i- 
dophylia, can go years without water =, 
comes mn few minutes after placed in 
bowl of water. 50c each or 3 for $1.00 Boe 
aid. National Service Co: 


mpany, 




















ouston 1, Texas. 


PLAQUES 


BEAUTIFULLY cea tong 4 unpainted plaques 
and statues, lc up. Free list. . on re- 
quest. Variety of samples a ng Paint and 
sell for large profits to Pe chain stores 
and direct by mail. Mrs. earl canon 692 Ever- 
green Ave., 











rooklyn 7, 


100 UNPAINTED ASSORTED PLAQUES and 
Statues, $3.95. _ List. Varade, 35-36 31st 
St., Astoria, L. I. 1, N. Y. 


PLASTIC 


PLASTIC AND BAKELITE Blanks, various 
shapes, thickness, ae a and tints, For making 
costume jewelry. Send ney sod for sample 
and chart showin: desig oat pele. Gest’s, 
6021 Rosslyn, In 


PLEXIGLASS: Gov. Sark new, oe masked, 
priced low while it lasts. B-29 Blisters 3%” ap- 
proximately 7 sq. ft. 18 Ibs., $5.00. Nose sec- 
tion 3%” 15x17, 3 Ibs., $1.25. Triangular 
snpee Y%” 5Y%x8xl%, 3 for $1.00, 2 Ibs., 

d collect or money order plus —- 
One ansky Bros. Metal Co., 2222 Snyder, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 




















POULTRY 


READY TO LAY PULLETS, also 6 to 12 weeks 
rue. Chicks and Breeding Males. R. M. 


Bockenstette, Route 4, Sabetha, Ka 





RAISE FRYERS new easy way. One-Man Ho 
Plant earns $500 rey Booklet FREE. 
Poultry Guild, 1046-M So. Olive, Los Angeles 
15, California. 








PRINTING 


NEED GOOD MIMEOGRAPHING? Contact 
us. Bryant, R. 2, Lawrenceburg, Kentucky. 


ENVELOPES—Business and Personal, 150 for 
$1.00, 3 lines Touma aaa a Amorello, 71 
Symphony Rd. 











RADIO, ELECTRICAL 


ELECTRIC PENCIL: Writes, engraves all 
Metals. $1.00 petqett. Beyer g-, 229-M 
ixson, Uniontown, 








RUBBER STAMPS 


Co STAMPS — 65c. Three lines, 

ioned, moulding mounted, indexed face. 
Pads 45c. Paulruth’s, 2102 - 73 Street, Brook- 
lyn 4, New York. 


SHELLCRAFT 


SEA SHELLS—from an oz. to a wal Largest 
supply house for Sea P Instruc- 
tions, in ie ag FREE! lane 12-page 
illustrated list. House of Gifts, Box 











4550-SH, aa Gables, Fla. . 





DO IT WITH SEA SHELLS—Jewelry, novelties 
—Free details. P. Werts, 1429 - 56th Avenue, 
Oakland 3, Calif. 
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SHELL EARRINGS FOR GIFTS. One com- 
pleted pair worth $1.50 with materials and in- 


structions for making Page 3 more pairs. a 
$2.00. Laney Lane il “Shoppe, 9981 
Boulevard, St. fin 7 


MAKE SHELL JEWELRY, Ash trays, dolls, etc., 

as hobby or sell to and dept. stores. Be- 

shell kit with instructions only $1.00. 

atalog listing shells, ear aes, pinbacks, plas- 

tic cam r stones, Pl hat en Pi ues, etc., 

sent free. Burton, Dept. Box tation A, 
St. Petersburg, Fla 


SEA SHELL BABY DOLL KITS. Make three 

beautiful dolls out of Sea Shells. Pictures and 

instructions. Price oS 95 C.O.D. Beginners Kit 

A one doll, $1.50 C.O.D. Mrs. H. Gibson, 
Box 856, Cortez, Fla. 


Sees PLASTES FINDINGS. _ Lowest 
Prices. Free catal of. Frances Jones, Dept. H, 
Box 251, Sarasota, Fla. 


SHELL PIN AND EARRING sets with sequin 
border, $2.75. Very attractive. State color. E. 
Winkley, 310 Plum, Aurora, Il 


SHELL JEWELRY-—Easy to meer eee to sell 

—‘Beginners Kit” containing all materials and 
illustrated instructions for making > colorful 
pin | earring sets and bracelet, only $3.00 
postpaid. Extra—New 48 page illustrated whole- 
sale catalog of shells, shellcraft supplies, novel- 
ties and jewelry—free with each kit or with an 
order of $3.00 or more. Write for free whole- 
sale listings. Don-Dee Shellcraft Industries, Box 
1183P, Orlando, Florida. 
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The classified columns of Profitable 
Hobbies offer readers a profitable 
market place for their hobby products. 


Profitable Hobbies 
355 Handcraft Bldg. 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Enclosed find $ for 


Classified Advertising in PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
Pays big Dividends! 


Use This seiiaiends Insertion Order TODAY! 





Send your copy, with payment at 
10 cents per word today to Profitable 
Hobbies, 355 Handcraft Bidg., Kansas 
City 16, Mo, 


months’ insertion of the following 





advertisement in the classified columns of PROFITABLE HOBBIES, at 10c 
per word per month (including name and address). 
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SHELL JEWELRY SUPPLIES. Wholesale only. 
McFarland’s, Dept. C, Sarasota, Fla. 

SHELLS IN OIL COLORS; Shellcraft Suppli 
Catalogue Free. Complete Supplies for m: 
five Brooch Sets, with Instructions, $3.00. Dae 
Shell Shop, 8529 Nebraska Ave., Tampa 4, Fla. 


BOOKS FOR SHELLCRAFTERS, $1.00, Sup- 
lies for Gift Shops. Kadels Krafts, Atascadero, 
ornia. 


SHELL BROOCHES and ear ring sets. Fine 
ifts. Hand painted original designs. Mrs. 
velyn Martindale, Spring St., Dexter, Maine. 


SHELLCRAFT — Beginners kit complete with 
illustrated instructions. Five complete sets, Five 
pair earrings, Five beautiful brooches to match. 
All for $2.75, plus os for Sy and handling. 
This offer good in U. limited time only. 
Write for free catalo _ Dun-Dee Shellcraft 
oat se plies, Box 4, Beechwood Station, Dept. 

fon wee 9, New York. In Canada write 
Dun Dee Shelicraft Industries, Box 3, Station 

K, Dept. D, Toronto, Canada. 


SHELLCRAFT for 9c nad ae ponte Complete 
line Retail and Whol a ae Jewelry 
Kits, free instructions, om, 00. ‘em Papeete, 
60-90 68th Avenue, Brooklyn 27, N. 


SHELLCRAFT Instructions—Free! Make beauti- 
ful seashell jew a Wholesale nae of 
complete line she Plastic discs! Animal 
Shapes! Pinbacks! Earring Cameos! etc. 
illustrated! Buy Direct). Pace’s, Box 279, 
Bradenton, Florida. 

SHELL JEWELRY AND SUPPLIES—full line 
of colored shells and findings—also novelties. 
Blue Ridge Shell Studios, $300 Blue Ridge 
Blvd., Kansas City 3, Missouri. 


STAMPS 


FREE CATALOG-—profusely illustrated—listing 
everything for the stamp collector. Harris & Co., 
304 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


300 DIFFERENT FOREIGN STAMPS 50c. 

Bertha Kerr, Trenton, Illinois. 

FREE Franklin D. Roosevelt memorial set com- 

plete. Other choice premiums. Catalogue 10c. 

— Card Exchange, Box 116B, Boston 17, 
ass. 


STAMPS: 









































Introductory offers; 500 different 
world wide $1.00; 1000—$1.80; 2000—$5.00. 
100 different U . Commemoratives $1.00. 
ern 2102 - 73 Street, Brooklyn 4, New 
ork. 





STATIONERY 


STATIONERY—With your name and address in 
blue or black. Box 100 sheets 74x10 inches, 
60 covelegee. Only $1.49 postpaid. Western 
Printing, Berlin, Wisconsin. 


FREE NAME AND ADDRESS beautifully im- 
printed on white, blue, or rose Personalized Sta- 
tionery, 50 folded sheets and envelopes $1.00 
lus 10c postage. Paulruth’s 2102 - 73 Street, 
Soctivn 5 New York. 











TOYS 
UNIQUE METAL TOYS. Cast from my own 
molds, ideal items for gift shops. Dealers write 
_ —— E. P. Robbins, R. 4, Douglas- 
ville, Ga. 


WHEELS FOR MODELS, TOYS 


STEEL WHEELS FOR TOYS, 1” Dia.—” 

hole, ow each; 144” Dia.—3/ 16” hole, 15c each. 

a < . Judson, 4554 Eastway, Toledo 12, 
0. 














WOODWORKING 


$46 FROM UARE FOOT of Plywood; Jig- 
saw necessary. Excellent Home Business. White, 
Woodarts, X8, Bridgewater, Mass. 


BAND SAW, $16.95—Immediate delivery! En- 
gineering features of highest priced machines. 
“Qjilite” bearings! Ideal for hobbyists. Litera- 
ture free. Serro, 1933 Olive, St. Louis, Mo. 


TEXAS EBONY, America’s Most Beautiful Lathe 
Turning Wood. Large Piece, $1.00. Prepaid. 
Sample, Dime. Information on Southern Woods, 
Stamp. Starcraft 7, Edinburg, Texas. 














og WOOD, Generous Supe pd $1.00. Price 
Vis, 


Kaysun Inc., Dept Manitowoc, 



































Listed under various hobbies and by 
state. Copy not to exceed 7 lines. 
Orders must be for 6 times or more 
(noncancellable). Six times $15; 12 
times $20. Listing subject to pub- 
lisher’s approval. 


CALIFORNIA 
SEA SHELLS — FINDINGS — ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS-—Jewelry = Novelties, $1.00 each. Kits 
for penne ms a fs 0, $3.00 and $5.00. Supplies 
for regular sh ers. Easy to learn, profit- 
able "ese “Wents Shellcraft (P.H.) 1429 
56th Avenue, Oakland 3, Calif. 


FOR A $1.00 BILL, we will send a bundle of 
scrap fur to trim doll clothes, and make fur 
novelties. Furcraft Studio, 203 W. First Street, 
Oxnard, California. 


' FLORIDA 


SEA SHELLS, CRAFT SUPPLIES, INSTRUC- 
TIONS, for making more than 110 items of 
jewelry and novelties, from sea shells, fish scales 
and _ plastics, without tools or experience. Beau- 
tifully photographed. Learn—earn within a week. 
$1.00 a copy postpaid. House of Gifts, Box 
4550-D12, Coral Gables, Fla. 


FREE—NEW 1948 SHELL CATALOGUE-28 
Exciting pages of Shells, Findings, Shellcraft 
—— nstructions completely illustrated and 
with wholesale prices. Special offer—Kit to make 
4 pairs of Beautiful Ear Bobs, Postpaid, $1.00. 
New Sequin Kit complete, $1.00, Pos aid. Sun 
Shell Supply, Box 2549H, Sarasota, Fla. 


SHELLCRAFT! MAKE BEAUTIFUL SEA- 
SHELL JEWELRY—Earn money selling what 
you make. “No experience needed.’ Large illus- 
yen ee of supplies and instructions! 10c. 

gf direct from manufacturer) complete line 
g elis, discs, cameos, ye backs, etc, Pace’s, 
Box 279-H, Bradenton, 


GEORGIA 


START A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN. DO 
CHENILLE WORK IN YOUR HOME! Make 
Chenille bedspreads, rugs, robes, bath sets, dolls, 
aprons, curtains, etc. We sell machines, sheet- 
ing, yarns, patterns. All materials and supplics. 
Any quantity. Write: Sims Textile C ‘The 
Chenille Center,’’ Dalton, Georgia. 


ILLINOIS 





























UILTING SUPPLIES — BATTS. Glazed 
bleached cotton 81x96 1% Ibs., $1.04. Quilted 
bleached cotton 72x90 2 Ibs., $1.44. hite 


wool 72x90 1 et $2.24. 2 Ibs., $4.48. Gibb’s 


23” on at oe hoop with stand, wgt, 3% Ibs., 
$1.4 postage. Money. back guarantee. 
ge cracls S, 1610 South d, Maywood 6, 








MICHIGAN 


MAKE MONEY PAINTING and selling un- 
finished figurines and wall plaques. We have 
something different. Lists and painting instruc- 
tions free. Veterans Art Industries, 940 Michi- 
gan Theatre Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 


NEW YORK 
NEW _ CRAFT FOR HOBBY! PLEASURE! 
PROFIT! Decorate brooches, earrings, vases, 
perfume bottles, etc. with tiny sparkling Per 
tone chips. Complete instructions. Tri 





$1.00. 26-piece kit including $2.50 finished 
sample, $3.95 Postpaid. Esma Artcraft Com- 
, Box 339- imes Square Station, New 


Vor "18, New York. 








OHIO 

MAKE YOUR HOBBIES PAY with Flexcraft, 
Felt, Lacings, Shellcraft, Plasteroid, Rub ber 
Molds, pion F Beads, Glass Etching, Cork, Lea- 
ther, Wood Shoeb buttons, Looper ‘Cli Ss, 
nee pecoderatt Moldi Compound and Textile 

ting. tite for catalog! Cleveland 
Cras, 770-774 Carnegie Ave., and 15, 





TEXAS 


MAKE GOOD MONEY IN YOUR BACK 
YARD, city lot, few acres, raising flowers, 
squabs, herbs, bees, fruits, goats, aha ree 
parakeets, nuts, chickens, novelties. Unlimi 

demand. ZING PROFIT POSSIBILITIES. 
ewig = 10-lesson instruction course showing 
how, wii P gym rsonal help, $3.00. Adams Service, 
1009 South Seventh, Waco, Texas, 


DEALER’S DIRECTORY; 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
Hobby Huddle 


( Continued from Page 1) 


fident that he will meet this new test 
as bravely as he did his previous mis- 
fortune—a crippling attack of infantile 
paralysis. 


RANK A. BARTONEK of St. Joseph, 

Missouri, is constantly uncovering 
interesting hobbyists. He’s represented 
in PROFITABLE HOBBIES this month 
with “His Quilt Tops Are Tops” on 
page 34. We asked Mr. Bartonek for 
some information about himself, and 
here is what he wrote: 

“They tell me that small things in 
life can later loom up as very import- 
ant items. In my case, the high school 





Frank A. Bartonek 


journalism teacher published my satiri- 
cal article on Easter shopping and styles 
which I had written, largely to get it 
off my chest. The article was published 
without my knowledge, although I 
must admit that I was secretly pleased 
with seeing my name in print. My 
high school writing efforts wete news 
stories and a humor column for the 
high school paper, and a one-act play 
which was produced at one of the 
school assemblies. That was a proud 
day! The play later brought $15 from 
a play publisher, and was my one and 
only sale in the fiction field. I must 
have collected two bushels of rejection 
slips for my fiction attempts. Honestly, 
I had collected almost enough to paper 

j (Continued on Page 53) 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES will pay $1 for each short hobby item accepted for This Hobby World. 
This may be an original item or a newspa;er clipping. If possible, give the complete address of 
the hobbyists mentioned. No contributions to this column will be returned. Send in as many items 
as you wish. Be sure to put your name and address on each contribution. If duplicate items are 
received, we shall be the sole judge of which one age be used. Send material to This Hobby 
World PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 24th and yy Kansas City 16, Mo. 

If you wish to communicate with any of the hobbyists mentioned in this column, please 
write direct rather than through PROFITABLE HOBBIES. The addresses which we print are the 
most complete we have. 








PHOTOGRAPH FROM THE BERNARD L. KOBEL COLLECTION 
Using sand to form decorations on bottles and clear vases is the hobby 
of J. A. Adams of Roseville, California. Adams uses forty-seven different colors 
of sand to create flowers and outdoor scenes. He patiently glues the grains 
inside the bottles and vases. 








Earl Gresh has been called the wood __ wall is a large inlaid map of the world 
wizard of St. Petersburg, Florida. He which indicates the source country 
is a craftsman of considerable ability, from which the wood fragments orig- 
and his love for woods has led him to inally came. Another interesting ex- 
collect samples from all over the world. hibit is a huge stump cross section of a 
In St. Petersburg, he has built a mu- cypress tree, not less than 2,300 years 
seum for housing his samples. The old. Across this stump are arranged 37 
building, a four-room structure, is built tiny carved wooden figures represent- 
of pp crs yellow pine and cypress. ing progress in earth’s history. Cypress 

All furnishings are handmade. On one __is a slow growing tree, requiring about 
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50 years to add a single inch to its size. 
Earl Gresh spends his time carving and 
fashioning furniture, much of which is 
on sale in the museum. 

E. W. Sudlow 


At the Rancho Bonita, a small ho- 
tel in Mountainair, New Mexico, is 
one of the most extraordinary zoos in 
the world. This is due to the fact that 
to Clem “Pop” Shaffer, the owner, the 
misshapen branches of dead trees sug- 
gest animals out of fairy tales. From a 
nearby tangled juniper forest, he col- 
lects them and sets the branches up on 
his grounds where he now has over 
250 specimens in his zany zoo. The 
zoo is famous throughout the entire 
Southwest, and attracts over 12,000 


tourists each year. 
Ethel Geller 


If you are puzzling over what to 
call the new baby, you will be inter- 
ested in the very different hobby of 
Mrs. Selma Gaebele, Winona, Minne- 
sota. Mrs. Gaebele’s hobby is collect- 
ing American given names. She has 
just completed having the names pub- 
lished in book form and copyrighted. 
Entitled “Ten Thousand Children’s 
Names,” this book contains new and 
old names, those of twins, triplets and 
quadruplets, and the famous quintup- 


let group, the Dionnes. 
Mrs. Reuben Bradtke 





FREE Details & Sample! 


WARWER ELECTRIC C0., 1512 Jarvis Ave., Chicago 26, Dept. R-35 
Gentlemen: Send Free Sample and Details to: 
i Name 


i Cty Zone—____ State. 
Lesesaaese names oe ee a 












Easy to Plate CHROMIUM 
GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL, COPPER 
. - - For Pleasure and Profit! 


If have a wee! bame 

or business—yo' 

Warner Electrop! er tx ante stroke 

of an electrified brush, you can 
odels and 


Yar B ~~ f ‘a q easy, 
es ' furnished — uipment complete 
a. > ge x doing a bit of 


and ill 
ACT AT ‘ONCE! 
WARNER ELECTRIC CO., DEPT. &#-35 
1512 Jarvis Avenue, Chicago 26, ut, 
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MANUAL ON RUG-HOOKING 


THe Art oF HooKep-Ruc MAKING, 
by Martha Batchelder (160 pages; 
illustrated; the Manual Arts Press; 
Peoria, Illinois; $3.75). 


Reviewed by Jeanne Finnup 


H™ Is A truly valuable edition for 
the library of any home crafts- 
man. The art of making hooked-rugs 
has been explained, handed down by 


word of mouth and written about in- | 


numerable times. But this book by 
Martha Batchelder so basically and 
completely covers the craft in. both 
word and pictorial content that it will 
prove invaluable to)novice and experi- 
enced rug-hookers alike. 


Of all custom made rug types, the 
hooked-rug is probably known and 
- favored best because it requires simple 
equipment in the process of making 
and effects an old-fashioned, comfort- 
able room atmosphere when com- 
pleted. If properly designed and 
worked, a hooked-rug is most attrac- 
tive. This subject (and often the prob- 
lem) of good design the author covers 
thoroughly from the artistic as well 
as the practical standpoint. She com- 
plements this with hundreds of designs, 
sketches, and actual photographs of 
proved successful hooked-rug patterns. 
There are over 150 patterns for borders 
and center designs. 


CCENTRICITY OR bizarreness in 

hooked-rug patterns detracts from 
the warm, homelike quality, which is a 
constituent part of the effect that good 
hooked-rug designing produces. Miss 
Batchelder, therefore, has done little 
more than mention freakish design, 
and this at all only because one will 





find it existent. She emphasizes, though, 
the simpler but finer geometrical, floral 
and curved line designing. Her well- 
explained, easy-to-understand instruc- 
tions and suggestions following art 
techniques and principles are generous- 
ly supplemented with equally compre- 
hensible illustrative material which 
alone might be well worth the cost of 
the entire book. 

From her own personal notebook on 
rug-hooking, the author has given the 
reader, especially the novice reader, 
suggestions for time saving methods 
as well as information concerning the 
basic materials and equipment needed 
preparatory to the actual hooking of 
a rug. 

More might well be said in review 
of “The Art of Hooked-Rug Making.” 
But of course a mere reviewing cannot 
mirror this work and its subject con- 
tent as will the mental digestion of it 
in the original. It will serve as a most 
profitable refresher course for rug- 
hookers of long standing, and at the 
same time be an excellent tutor for 
those wishing to learn this-art-as abso- 
lute beginners. 


HANDBOOK FOR TEXTILE 
PAINTERS. 


How To PaInT AND STENCIL TEX- 
TILES, by Albert Brownley; second 
edition, revised by Oscar Bovin (100 
pages; illustrated; Alby Studio; 
Brooklyn, New York; $2). 


Reviewed by Jeanne Finnup 


ies ART OF textile painting and 
decorating is one that is easy to 
learn and not costly to practice. 
Another pleasurable advantage is that 


it can be made into an exceedingly 
profitable hobby, and can be mastered 
by young and old. One needn't be a 
professional or even a trained artist to 
produce finished work in this craft. 
But it is necessary to acquire and put 
to intelligent use an understanding of 
tools, colors and materials just as in 
any other avenue in the field of art. 
This is the author’s prime objective 
in having revised his first work on the 
same subject—to bring the reader and 
the artist in textiles right up-to-the- 
minute on new art methods and medi- 
ums recently perfected, and to acquaint 
him with the newest dyes and- materials 
just coming on the art market. Many 
illustrations not included in the first 
book are in this edition, as well as 
greater detail on more subject matter. 
Just to mention a few, the textile 
decorating techniques covered in this 
book include those of hand blocking, 
free brush, air brush, stenciling and silk 
screening. Mr. Brownley takes up not 
only the painting of all types of tex- 
tiles, but painting and blocking of 


other materials such as felt, straw, © 


leather, etc. 


Feo ART OF painting textiles is not 
something new. Actually, textile 
painting is known to have been done 
quite extensively in ancient times. But 
its cost was so high and its produc- 
tion so involved that only the royalty 
and semi-aristocracy could afford to 
buy the painted articles. The first cra- 
vats, forebears of the present-day neck- 
ties, were stenciled, hand painted or 
block printed. 

Now, new methods are constantly 
being evolved and improved upon, thus 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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KS” Show You New Ways 
Along the Road to 
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FUN and PROFIT 





TWO NEW BOO 


the making 





as well as the finished doll. 


HOW 


Home-made dolls have an irresistible appeal all 
their own—perhaps because so much love and 
effort is put into their making. Grace L. Schauf- 
fler, the author, has been making (and collecting) 
dolls for many years. Her dolls have given de- 
light to young and old. In this new book she tells 
you simply and exactly how to make your own 
dolls—{and also clothes, accessories and furni- 
ture). Here are directions for making:—Beanbag 
Brownie; Pink Rabbit; Paper Dolls; Susie Sock; 
Quilted Queenie; Corn Husk Dolls and Animals; 
Apple Grandma; Doll-House Dolls; Princess Ann 
Elizabeth; Rose-Mary and Mary-Rose (two-dolls- 
in-one); and many more. Full size patterns are 
provided. Careful drawings show each step = 

Cc) 





For Hobbyists — Craftsmen — Artists ..... In Wood — Leather — Mefal, Etc. 


~ A HANDBOOK OF DESIGNS (40a tow 70 vse Them) 


By Gordon 


deLemos 


Everything You Need to Know 
About Dolls and Doll-Making 


TO MAKE 
YOUR OWN DOLLS 


for Pleasure and Profit 
By Grace E. Schauffler 


directions are so clearly given and the patterns 
so simple that children can follow them, yet from 
the same book, dolls can be made to sell success- 
fully in shops. Little girls are thrilled and wide- 
eyed, big girls give them the honor spot on their 
dréssing table, and collectors add them to their 
collections. The author devotes a complete section 
to DOLL COLLECTING, and includes photographs 
and -descriptions of famous dolls, collections and 
museum rarities. Also ideas and instructions for 
the making of Doll Clothes, miniature Furniture, 
Doll Houses, etc. Advice on Doll Display; infor- 
mation on selling dolls, etc. This is probably the 
most complete book on Doll-Making ever published. 


Price... $2.50 





118 big pages, giving you large, fully-detailed 
drawings of every imaginable sort of design, pro- 
\ vide a quick solution to every problem in decora- 
tion for the craftsman—whether professional artist 
or fun-seeking hobbyist. Written and illustrated 
by an expert in the field, this valuable reference- 
source is jam-packed with fascinating design- 
ideas for every kind of work: Metal-Tooling, 
Stenciling, Leathercraft, Pottery, Wood Carving, 
Block Prnting, etc——and each design has been 
carefully selected to fit the use for which it is 
suggested. Thus, the border for a metal tray will 
differ from the border for a button or belt-buckle; 
and the decorations for etching on glass will not 
be suitable for tooling into leather—so different 
designs are shown for your leatherwork, and for 
every craft. 
In addition to giving you hundreds of big, work- 
able designs like: Leaf Motifs, Leaf Borders, Flow- 


Rosette Designs, Abstract Motifs (Geometric Pat- 
terns), Monograms, Alphabets, Designs for Holi- 
days, etc.—there is page after page of invaluable 
information. on how to Tool your Design into 
Leather; How to Color Your Design; How to Work 
With Color; Step-by-Step Directions on How to Do 
Stenciling (from cutting to coloring); Where and 
When to Use Animal Designs; How to Adapt a 
Design and How to Enlarge Designs in the Easiest 
Way; How to Produce a Unique Design of Your 
Own by Use of Mirrors; What Designs to Use for 
Textiles, and How to Apply Them; and much more 
of immeasurable value and interest. There are 
tips, aids, and suggestions for every art and craft. 
In this book you'll find an idea for every need, 
and designs that will give your craft-work a fin- 
ished, polished, professional look! 9x12. Tables 
of 2, 3, and 4-color combinations. 


Only $2.50 











ers, Animals, Birds, Boats, Nursery Designs, 
PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 

How to Design Birds Thanksgiving Box Designs 
How to Enlarge Metal Tooling Hallowe’en Plate Designs 

Designs : Boats Houses Large Plate Designs 
Butterfly Motifs Leather Tooling Glass Etching Designs for Coasters 
Rosettes Chinese Designs Indian Motifs How to Use Opaque 
Borders Figures Landscapes Colors 
Abstract Designs Fish Motifs Monograms Ideas & Short Cuts 
Animals Flowers Alphabets Color Suggestions 
Animals & Birds Leaves Wood Carving Color & How to Use It 


Block Printing 


(personified) 
Christmas Designs 


Stenciling 


Lapel Ornaments 
Buttons and Buckles 





—if C. O. D., plus few cents postage. 


money back at once. 





HOW TO ORDER: Fill out the convenient coupon, check 
the titles of the books you want and mail the order. If 
you send payment with order we pay all delivery charges 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE: All books full library 
size, beautifully printed and hard cover bound. 
any reason, not completely satisfied return books and get 


If, for 








HOBBY BOOK MART, 
120 Greenwich St., Dept. PH-2 New York, 6, N. Y. 








HOBBY BOOK MART, Dept. PH-2 
120 Greenwich Street, New York, 6, N. Y. 


Please send me the book or books | have 


checked below. If not satisfied | can return for 
full refund. 


( ) How to Make Your Own Dolls for 








Pleasure and Profit...................... $2.50 
( ) A Handbook of Designs and 

How to Use Them........................ 2.50 
SGE | 5 Sedat hi: «8 ae Send books 
postpaid. 
(> Some. Ge Bi -fer Goi) ds zie plus 
few cents postage. 
Name 
Address 
City & Zone State. 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





BY PICKOW FROM THREE LIONS 


PHOTOGRAPH 
Wool sheared or plucked from two such fine angora rabbits as these will bring as much as $10 a pound. Each 
rabbit produces from 14 to 20 ounces of wool annually. 


The generous financial return 
he has gained from pro- 
ducing angora rabbit wool 
leads a Massachusetts man 
to designate it 


J. Rodger Darling 





oy F, DEWING Is—or was—a first- 
class machinist but recent labor 
conditions left him nothing to ma- 
chine. Do you think that bothered him? 
Well, just take a look as he reclines 
in an Adirondack chair on the rolling 
green lawn in front of his neat, white, 
Cape Cod cottage in Revere, Massa- 
chusetts. Mrs. Dewing sits nearby, knit- 


ting, and baby Katherine creeps about 
the cage of baby bunnies basking on 
the grass. 

“I'm happy!” says Dewing, beam- 
ing. “Why shouldn’t I be? I’ve just 
turned my hobby into my business!” 
And he points to a large lawn sign 
that tells persons on the busy highway 
that here is an angora rabbit farm. 


Many motorists sto = if only to stare 
at these “aristocrats of rabbits,” and al- 
though Dewing is kept pretty busy 
with his thousand-odd animals he takes 
time to answer many questions, the 
most common of which is, “Why raise 
angoras?” 

“Why, to have fun and to make 
money,” he explains, launching into 
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technical details of how angora wool, 
which is seven times warmer and 
lighter than sheep wool and finer than 
vicuna, is vital to the textile industry. 
Four times a year these easily raised 
rabbits painlessly part with their flow- 
ing silken coats of snow white wool 
which is spun into yarn or woven into 
yardgoods, pure or in combination with 
sheep wool, silk or synthetics, and dyed 
in rainbow hues for every type garment 
from ties to two-pound topcoats and 
even underwear—where its non-irritat- 
ing qualities are evident. 

“Take this sweater, for instance,” 
Mrs. Dewing explains, smoothing out 
the gorgeous garment on which she is 
working. “People have always admired 
angora garments but for years they 
wouldn’t knit them because they 
thought angora was a delicate luxury 
that could not stand wear or washing. 
Well, the strange thing about angora 
is that the more wear and washing it 
receives the nicer looking it becomes!” 


RE-WAR ANGORA was expensive, and 
was largely imported from France 


Plans Yor An Economical Rabbit 


These plans are for a single unit. To build multiple 
hutches for stacking in tiers, decrease slope of roof, cover it 


and England. During the depression 
some desperate people in this country 
invested their last few dollars in an- 
gora rabbits and the story of their 
struggle to make angora popular with 
the American public is an epic of enter- 
prise. How well they succeeded is seen 
in the fact that many of these pioneers 
of the “thin thirties” now run rich rab- 
bit farms of nation-wide importance. 

Laying aside the knitting with which 
she practices her preaching, Mrs, Dew- 
ing continues: “Well, a few years ago 
when knitting needles began to click 
again and the hobby swept the country, 
economical domestic angora was ready. 
In all colors it was knitted into a 
great assortment of articles from heavy 
sweaters to dainty baby wear — and 
there’s nothing as sweet as a little baby 
dressed up in angora mittens, boots, 
hood and bunting, looking for all the 


world like an oversize bunny. Then, . 


during the war, angora was used for 
many new purposes—particularly to 
give life to reprocessed and re-used 
wool mixtures. A new fabric containing 
15 per cent angora has become very 


with tar paper, adjust bottoms of hutches to fit plumb on 
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popular for women’s coats. With so 
many modern uses for angora someone 
has to fill the never-ending demand for 
raw wool, and that’s where we and 
thousands of other breeders—large and 
small—fit in.” 

“Yes sir,” says Mr. Dewing,' taking 
up dc sak, Meneaele o 
angora rabbit breeders ing in on 
this ‘white gold’ in every state of the 
Union, in Canada, Mexico, the West 
Indies, South America—why, there's 
even one rabbitry located on a fire 
escape in the Bronx! It’s a wonderful 
hobby than can be carried on anywhere 
by anybody—factory workers, store- 
keepers, farmers, invalids, city folks, 
ministers, housewives, children. In fact, 
it’s an excellent hobby for the whole 
family. Pet raising has-a fine civilizing 
effect on children; the wife is usually 
interested in the wool or yarn or knit- 
ting end of the game; while Pop...” 
and here he grinned, “Pop cleans up 
. .. in more ways than one! 

“The big profits in angoras are of 
course from that wonderful wool which 
sells for $10 or more a pound! With 
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Hutch 


sloped tops, and you thus have waterproof subfloorings to 
provide drainage for droppings. 
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Hutches built like these, stacked in tiers three deep, provide an individual, 
clean home for each rabbit. They can be constructed for almost nothing, if 
you are handy with tools and use scrap materials. 


each animal producing from fourteen 
to twenty ounces annually, and with 
extra income from the sale of breed- 
ing stock, yarn, meat and so forth, it’s 
easy to see that there’s monéy in bun- 
nies.” 


TATISTICS COMPILED by a national 
angora organization bear Dewing 
out on this statement, showing an aver- 
age annual profit* per animal of be- 
tween $3.50 and $5. This becomes big 
money when you're dealing with a herd 
numbering in the thousands. 

That's why people have been inter- 
ested in angoras as a profitable hobby 
ever since that great day two centuries 
ago that Dewing—with his background 
of a couple of hitches in the Navy— 
likes to talk about. 

“Back in 1765,” he relates, “a liberty 
party of French sailors of the Near East 
Squadron were roaming about in the 
Turkish bazaars of Angora. It’s called 
Ankara now. They were delighted by 
gorgeous silken shawls draped over the 
booths—and around Turkish ladies— 
and were surprised to learn from the 
merchants that these garments were 
woven from the wool of long-haired 
rabbits. Not satisfied with blowing 
their pay on whole stacks of costly 
shawls, some of the bluejackets strol- 
led out of the marketplace with fluffy 
white rabbits kicking under their 
arms.” 

Thus; when the fleet returned to 
Marseille the angora rabbit was intro- 
duced to Europe. From the sheared 
wool, which needed no carding nor 


scouring, French and later English 
families spun silky yarn to knit ele- 
gant novelties for the nobility. It was 
only about forty years ago that the 
first angora immigrants arrived in this 
country as pets or for exhibition. Dur- 
ing the depths of the depression the 
State of California conducted a re- 
habilitation project in which welfare 
recipients were able to own and oper- 
ate at a profit their own stock of wool- 
raising angoras, not only aiding their 
pocketbooks but their self-respect. 
Then, in the past ten years, véest-pocket 
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angora farms mushroomed in deserted 
henhouses, empty garages, backyards, 
cellars and attics. 


r WAS ABOUT this time that Roy 
Dewing hitched on to the bunny 
business, purchasing two trios (two 
does and a buck) at the standard prices 
of from $5 to $12 per rabbit. 

“Always having a love for animals 
I got the angoras more for relaxation 
from war worries than anything, al- 
though to tell the truth I was interestéd 
in the money angle,” Dewing admits 
with a twinkle in his eye. “From my 
experiences I would advise anyone 
planning to enter the angora field for 
profit to begin with only a few of the 
very best animals. That’s what I did. 
I started on a small scale in a little 
shed I built. Without worrying about 
making money at first but by care- 
ful study, patience, and by making 
my mistakes on a small scale I was soon 
able to build up a big, paying herd. 
Or, I should say, the rabbits built it up 
for me.” as 

Cupid, in the guise of Dewing, de- 
cides which pair of rabbits is to be 
mated and simply puts the doe (lady) 
in the buck’s (gentleman’s) hutch for 
a few minutes. 


OUR WEEKS later in a small straw- 
filled neat box which has been 
put in her hutch Mrs. Angora lines a 
cozy bed with tufts of wool pulled from 
her own breast. Within the week she 
“kindles” and in the warm nest are 
half a dozen tiny pig-like babies, quite 





Wool gathered by plucking, as shown here, is superior to..that clipped 
because it does not have a cut end, thus making finer yarn. Plucking is pain- 


less to the rabbit because it is not done until the rabbit is ready to moult, 
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helpless except as far as eating is con- 
cerned. This they do so efficiently that 
they are weaned in eight weeks and 
ready to go in for housekeeping on 
their own before six months. In the 
meantime the “old folks” will keep 
boosting the population so enthusiasti- 
cally that Dewing limits each doe to 
four litters a year, or else he would 
have to move out and let the rabbits 
move in! 

Angoras can.breed all year round 
but in the winter the cellar of the Dew- 
ing house is converted to a lying-in 
ward, for winter litters are best pro- 
tected from temperatures below fifty 
degrees. 


| Pies BABY angora looks so much 
like his brother that he has his ear 
tatooed for identification. When old 
enough to became interested in lady 


_tabbits he is promptly assigned to an 


individual, sanitary, double-floored 
hutch, the key to successful angora 
farming. The floor on which the rabbit 
sits meditating is wire or wood slats 
so that the droppings fall through to 
a litter covered subfloor, keeping the 
wool clean and increasing its value 
100 per cent. 
' “A hutch for every rabbit may seem 
like a tremendous outlay,” comments 
Dewing as he conducts a tour of in- 
spection through his long rows of spot- 
less sheds in which the individual 2 
feet by 2 feet by 2 feet hutches are 
stacked in neat tiers three deep. “But 
so far it has proved to be the most 
profitable means of housing angoras. 
The hutches are economically made 
out of cheap wood and wire, costing 
from a couple of dollars apiece if you 
buy everything, down to nothing if 
you're handy with tools and can utilize 
scraps. If you start in with a few rab- 
bits and keep the housing situation 
ahead of the birth rate, things work out 
nicely. On the other hand, when a 
breeder gets a herd of a thousand head 
or more, little details of poor manage- 
ment can really eat into profits. For 
instance, you'll notice that I can put the 
feed in the racks and pour the water 
into the crockery dishes right through 
the wire without opening the hutch 
doors. The time saved doing that can 
add up to almost a dollar per year per 
rabbit in profit. And in that direction, 
to save time and labor, I’m running a 
little experiment down here behind 
‘Battery B’.” 

And there, in a large, well-lighted 
shed that gives these hardy animals 
the necessary protection from drafts 
and dampness (angoras can stand any 
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Feeding angora rabbits is not costly, the average expense being less than 
$2 a year per rabbit, even if all feed is purchased. 


cold while in coat and need be shielded 
only from direct sun rays in tempera- 
tures over ninety degrees), members 
of a “colony” of fifty. fluffy angoras 
are bounding about in a litter of clean 
straw. Roy Dewing believes he has 
hit on something, for his carefully kept 
records show more economical feeding, 
simpler care, with excellent wool pro- 
duction. However, scientific animal 
breeder that he is, he wants to con- 
tinue the study for a year or so more 
before he comes to any definite deci- 
sion as to the advantages of coloniza- 
tion. 


€¢7 EEP CAREFUL accounts!” he cau- 

tions, and emphasizes that re- 
mark by explaining that the rabbits 
vary greatly in amount and type of 
wool produced. With good animals and 
reasonable care, 80 per cent of the wool 
will be in Grade 1 which brings home 


about $8 per pound. 

This “golden fleece” is painlessly 
sheared from the rabbit four or even 
five times a year. The animal is trim- 
med from head to tail (even shorn of 
silken ear tufts) except in the case of 
breeding does who need their belly fur 
for nest lining, and rabbits kept out- 
side in the wintertime, which are en- 
titled to retain at least a half-inch coat. 
The wool is graded according to length 
and condition as it is cut and is packed 
into paper bags with a little paradi- 
chlorobenzene to discourage moths. 
It is then stored until sufficient is on 
hand to make quantity shipments to 
the marketing centers. 

“Clipping is a simple task,” says 
Dewing, and demonstrates. by separat- 
ing a husky angora from its handsome 
coat in less than ten minutes, making 
a pile of precious wool almost twice 

( Continued on Page 56) 
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Various agencies which 
survey public opinion com- 
pensate this New Jersey 
woman for indulging in her 
hobby of meeting new people. 





I GET P 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 








Dorothy E. Minck 
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In the course of a survey for a marketing research agency Dorothy E. 
Minck asks a housewife, “When you go to the store what brand of canned 


goods do you buy?” 


F peer FIVE years ago I was asking 
a friend, an advertising agency 
economist, so many questions about his 
work and about the advertising busi- 
ness in general that he laughingly told 
me he'd get me a job asking questions. 
I replied that I'd love it, not knowing 
what he meant. He said that he was 
serious—that if I liked meeting people 
and liked talking with them he could 
put me to work making surveys—doing 
what is known as advertising research. 
It sounded interesting and I said I'd 
like to try it because I liked people 
and liked talking with them—in fact, 
meeting new people was sort of a 
hobby with me. I counted it a day lost 
when I didn’t meet at least one person 
whom I hadn’t known before. 

So, I was soon put to work asking 
questions. It was on an airplane survey 
for a large airplane manufacturer which 
my friend’s agency had as one of its 
clients. I was instructed how to go 
about this new business of sampling 
public opinion. 

A portion of the metropolitan city 
which is near my home of Hadden- 
field, New Jersey, was mapped out and 
each interviewer was given a section 
and told to interview so many men and 
so many women in this area, going to 
not more than five houses in each 
block. The questionnaire was not a 
long one. The plane manufacturer 
wanted to know how to key his future 
advertising to make it appeal to the 
greatest number of people, so he 
wanted to get such information from 
those interviewed as: Had they ever 
been up in a plane—if not, why not? 
(He wanted to find out if people are 
afraid of flying.) How far had they 
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gone in a plane? What features did 
they like and not like about air- 
plane travel? How did they compare it 
with other means of transportation? 


If a trip to Europe could be made for — 


$100 round trip, would they prefer to 
go by plane or boat? 


F WAS ALL so fascinating to me that 
I could hardly wait for the next 
morning in order to talk with more 
people. In the course of one day I 
talked with executives, housewives, 
college students, retired businessmen, 
laborers, factory workers, storekeepers 
and ministers. People were very friend- 
ly and most cooperative—they like to 
talk and they liked being singled out 
(as they thought) in order to have 
their opinion recorded. Most of the 
younger people with whom I talked 
thought it a sort of game which they 
enjoyed playing, and some even asked 
to be questioned. 

I found that I was being well paid 
for something which didn’t seem at all 
like work, and after this survey was 
completed I asked my friend for more 
such jobs. Interviewing was well on 
the way of becoming a hobby with 
me—and I was destined to ride it high 
and long. In fact, I’m still at it and en- 
joying it more all the time. One job led 
to another after the first one. I became 
known to marketing research organiza- 
tions thru personal contact and it 
wasn’t long before I was being con- 
tacted to work for them when they 
had a survey to be done in my part of 
the country. I had found a real hobby 
which also paid off in dollars for my 
spare hours. 


[ YOUR hobby is meeting people and 
you like to talk with them and ask 
questions — then you, too, can make 
money doing this kind of job. Market- 
ing research is fascinating to the per- 
son who has pep enough to get about 
rapidly, has an inquiring mind, gen- 
uinely likes people, has a friendly man- 


ner which attracts the other person to 


him and, above all, likes to walk-and 
talk—because there is both leg and 
tongue work in this business and lots 
and lots of it. However, one is well 
paid. Most of the marketing research 
firms pay a dollar an hour for inter- 
viewing, plus expenses incurred while 
on the job, such as transportation to 
and from one part of the city to 
another, or wherever they send you to 
interview (it might even be out of 
town, if you are free to go), telephone 
calls, and postage. Interviewing does 
not provide a steady source of income 











In a sidewalk interview Dorothy E. Minck questions a man about his 
presidential voting preference. This assignment was from an organization 


that conducts public opinion polls. 


but it is a fine supplement to another 
income. Many housewives, students, 
returned veterans, retired persons and 
school teachers, during vacations and 
after school hours, like to do it and re- 
ceive very substantial remuneration. 
It usually takes but a few hours and is 
full of diversion and real interest. 

Survey topics may range from what 
kind of toothpaste people use and how 
they like it to what kind of houses they 
are going to build and how they are 
goitig to spend next year's income. 
There is absolutely no limit to the 
variety of things that can be and are 
surveyed, 


A PARTICULARLY interesting type of 
survey work is that for magazine 
publishers, known as readership sur- 
veys. Interviewers call upon readers of 
magazines to find out what they have 
read in the various issues (which they 
carry with them to show) and how 
they liked the various articles and 
stories they read in these magazines; 
how the covers appeal to them—how 
they might be changed to have more 
appeal and any number of other ques- 
tions about the magazine and why the 
reader does or does not like it. Reader- 
ship surveys are usually conducted by 
women and they must interview a cer- 
tain number. of men and women read- 
ers, unless the magazine is strictly a 


woman’s magazine. There arte “con- 
trols” in these surveys, which means 
that usually the interviewer must inter- 
view people of different ages and some 
people from several different economic 
groups—from the richest to the poor- 
est. Usually, those who do readership 
studies have regular monthly assign- 
ments. 

The advertising agencies in the big 
cities conduct surveys for their clients 
almost continuously. Also there are 
organizations conducting public opin- 
ion surveys only, seeking John Q. Pub- 
lic’s mind on world affairs—“What do 
you think of the progress made thus 
far by the United Nations?” or, “Do 
you think that Russia can be trusted 
to remain at peace with the United 
States?” This type of survey appeals 
to both men and women interviewers 
and, again, these organizations ate al- 
ways on the look-out for people who 
will make good interviewers. 


8 Sane ARE several radio surveys 
conducted throughout the country. 
Firms conducting such surveys have 


headquarters in New York and have 


interviewers living in almost every 
part of the country — big cities, small 
towns and tiny hamlets. 

There are dealer surveys, too, in 
making which the interviewer calls 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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T= IDEA of creating beautiful things 
with ordinary wallpaper, selling 
them, and thus adding a bit to the 
family income was something I had 
never dreamed of. But it all came about 
one day when I wanted to present one 
of my original verses to a friend as a 
token of our long-standing friendship. 

I wanted to frame the verse after it 
had been typed, but definitely did not 
want to use anything with a colorless 
background. And since I had a couple 
of old wallpaper books in the house, I 
hit upon the idea of using wallpaper 
upon which to type my verse. For this 
I selected paper with a small floral de- 
sign. The finished product was such a 
lovely thing, when once it was framed, 
that I couldn’t stop making them, and 
so it happened that working with 
wallpaper soon became my own special 
hobby. And all through the six years 
in which I have been working with 
this most fascinating paper I have 
found it to be not only an interesting 
and pleasant hobby, but a profitable 
one as well. 


F ipeees FIRST frarhed verse was my 
start toward making more pictures 
with wallpaper. I kept on and on until 
I had, to my consternation, some 
twenty-five or thirty pictures in all. 
And because I thought my hobby was 
such a silly one at the time, never once 


With 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Calendars, cards, trays and 
plaques are some of the 
articles Mabel Wilton creates 
from wallpaper and sells 

by the scores. 


Wallpaper 


Mabel Wilton 


dreaming it would pay off later, I car- 
ried it on in secret. I kept on making 
my motto pictures because I was con- 
sumed with an overpowering desire to 
see how really attractive and pretty the 
next one would turn out to be. And you 
can well imagine my surprise when I 
finally realized the number of pictures 
I had made up. I really didn’t know 
exactly what to do with them, except 
pass them along as gifts to various 
friends and neighbors, which was 
something I couldn’t very well afford 
to do since my pocketbook was growing 
slimmer and slimmer. 

During the time I was so busy mak- 
ing these pictures it had never once 
occurred to me that I might sell them. 
And the amusing part of it was that 
I'd take my treasures out from their 
hiding place, arrange them all over the 
top of the bed and admire them when 
I was alone. But woe was me, when 
one day a Los Angeles neighbor walked 
in to catch me red-handed. — 

“What in the world are you doing 
with so many pictures, and where did 
you get them?” she asked in amaze- 
ment, with bulging eyes. 

“It’s my hobby,” I told her. “I-I-made 
them, and I don’t want my husband and 
daughter to know anything about it,” 


_ I stammered. “I have quite a lot of 


money tied up in those frames, and 
I'm afraid, needing money as badly 


as we do right now, they'd think I'd 
simply gone off my beam.” 

Then I went on to explain that 
some I had made from the wallpaper 
just as it was, and others I had 
touched up, when and where needed, 
with either water colors or crayons. 
That way I had made them brighter 
and prettier, and had brought out more 
of the details, But I ended weakly, 
“I really don’t know what I am going 
to do with all of them now they are 
made up.” 

“They are beautiful,” she told me. 
“Why don’t you sell them? They'd 
make lovely gifts for any occasion, 
and could be used at any time of the 


year. Set a price on them and I'll: 


take four or five,” she ended. 


S O THE deal was made, and just like 
that I was selling my wallpaper 
creations, because my good neighbor 
told others and they also came to buy. 
And it wasn’t long before all my pic- 
tures had disappeared and I was mak- 
ing more on order. 

You can imagine the surprise on my 
husband’s and daughter’s faces when I 
told them about it and showed them 
my profits. 


Combining my talent for writing. 


verse with my hobby for experiment- 


ing with wallpaper was one idea, and. 


from it there came many more for 
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Wallpaper cut-outs have been used to decorate these wallpaper calendars, all of which bear original verses by Mabel 
Wilton, All the decorations are cut-outs except the cottage on the right, which was printed on the paper as part of the 


design. 


making things with wallpaper. 

In making my pictures the dime 
store solved most of my problems 
where frames were concerned, while 
those I found in secondhand stores 
came in mighty handy. And frames 
salvaged from trash piles, when once 
repaired and painted, were made to 
look quite new. 

I have made trays, plaques, greet- 
ing cards and calendars with this 
fascinating paper. And for the past 
five years I have sold my wallpaper 
creations at numerous church bazaars, 
club gatherings, bridge parties, or any 
other place where they have been 
displayed to people who might choose 
to buy them. : 

The wallpaper calendars are made 
up like the pictures with one excep- 
tion: instead of being framed they are 
mounted on a cardboard back, then 
cut to any size wished, and a calendar 
pasted on. 


ANY OF my calendars are made 

up of cut-work resting against a 

plain pastel background which gives a 
very pleasing and striking effect. For 


instance, a cut-out rose with a long 
green stem and bright green leaves 
may be draped gracefully around one 
of my original verses and then pasted 
securely in place. Sometimes I use one 
of my original expressions, of which 
I have many, instead of a verse. Indeed 
any original sentiment cleverly ex- 
pressed, though it may not be meter 
perfect, or may be expressed in prose, 
can be used for these calendars and 
pictures. 

The wallpaper I use is taken mostly 
from sample wallpaper books, but often 
I buy half rolls or even full rolls 
when some particular design or picture 
strikes my fancy and I figure it will 
appeal to others. There are so many 
lovely designs in wallpaper—pretty 
farm scenes, pictures of little cottages, 
gardens, and nursery pictures. The 
paper with the little cottages or homes 
of any type, I find, is just the thing to 
use for illustrating any homey type of 
verse or sentiment along that line 
which I may have. 


F MAKING my calendars I first cut 
the wallpaper into sheets about 12 


inches by 9 inches, just so they will 
fit into my typewriter nicely. These 
are piled in 50-sheet lots, and then I 
set to work with an old pair of scissors 
(which, incidentally, have never been 
sharpened once in the past six years) 
and proceed to cut out flowers, trees, 
vases, figures, or anything else which 
I figure I can use for decorations on 
my “plain background” calendars. 
These cut-outs are all dropped into a 
box until I have quite a goodly supply 
on hand. Since I have gotten so adept 
in the use of my old dull scissors, I 
can snip and clip very quickly and 
easily around and into some of the 
most difficult places imaginable. But 
for the real small parts, where it is 
impossible to insert the point of the 
scissors, I use the tip of a razor blade 
to do this finer cut-out work. 

Next comes the part of arranging 
the cut-outs on the background paper. 
This must be done with a keen eye to 
the most artistic and effective manner 
of arrangement, which generally makes 
it necessary to remove and replace the 
cut-outs upon different types or colors 
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Mabel Wilton cuts from a piece of wallpaper a flower which will adorn a calendar. For the most intricate cut- 
out work she uses a razor blade set in a holder. 


of paper before obtaining the right 
result. But once this is accomplished 
I trace very lightly, with a sharp pencil, 
around the lower part of the cut-out. 
The tracing is done in order to know 
the exact spot where the decoration 
must be pasted on later after the verse 
is typed on. The line is merely traced 
in order to act as guide for setting 
up the verse in type, and once the 
tracing is done the verse is typed in, 
and then the decoration is fitted along 
the traced line and pasted securely 
down. 


HE PASTE used for this work is the 

regular wallpaper paste. This is a 
wheat paste which can be purchased in 
one-pound or two-pound sacks. A one- 
pound sack will last a long time. All 
one has to do is add enough water to 
make a thin paste that spreads easily. 
One or two tablespoons of the powder 


made into paste at one time will be 
enough to make a large number of 
calendars. : 


I use a small three-quarter-inch 
varnish or paint brush for spreading 
the paste, both for the cardboard back 
and the decorations. A damp cloth for 
wiping off surplus paste around the 
edges, and a dry cloth for drying and 
smoothing are other necessary factors. 

An iron bar, 12 inches long by 114 
inches wide, and about 14 inch thick, 
is what I use for a guide instead of 
a ruler. A ruler, I found, was very 
quickly cut to pieces by the sharp edge 
of the razor. I cut the rough edges off 
the card, straightening it and cutting 
it to any size I wish. When this is 
finished, the cards are placed under a 
weight and allowed to dry for a week 
or more. Then when they ate 
thoroughly dry a hole is punched in 
the top for hanging, and a calendar 


is pasted at the bottom, along the 
side or in the center, or wherever it 
may fit and look the nicest. Last of 
all, the backs of them are stamped 
with my name, address and phone 
number. I do this because it brings in 
repeat orders or new ones. 


I MAKE use of every bit of wallpaper 
I can find, though it be plain or 
with pictures. Paper with complete 
scenes or pictures is easier to make up 
than are the cut-outs, for all I have 
to do is type my verse where it looks 
the best and then mount it on card- 
board. But in many instances, however, 
some of these pictures are very drab 
and need touching up with crayons, 
or water colors. Or again they may 
need to be shaded with a lead’ pencil 
in order to bring them out in more 
detail, and to give them the effect of 
pencil drawings or etchings. Many of 
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Mabel Wilton’s versatility in using wallpaper for decorative purposes is illustrated by these plaques and cosmetic 
bottles. The books in the foreground are the product of another of her hobbies—writing for children. 


them I do in- this manner in order 
to make the picture usable. 

Sometimes, too, in making these 
pictures and calendars many of my pic- 
tures need to have parts sketched in. 
A little house may need some back- 
ground scenery, a flower garden, trees 
and shubbery, or again it may need a 
picket fence with an inviting little 
gate in order to make it more attrac- 
tive. And these I sketch in and color 
with crayons or water colors. 

I always keep a big box of cut-outs 
handy on my desk, and with these 
miscellaneous scraps, saved from time 
to time, I can create and build up whole 
scenes for making a picture, by fitting 
each tiny piece together like a jigsaw 
puzzle, or by overlapping them and 
pasting firmly in place. I merely go 
through the pile until I find the pieces 
I want to make the scene and then fit 
them all together. These pictures, too, 
like the calendars, must be thoroughly 
dry before they are put into the frames, 
and the back of the frame closed with 
plain wallpaper in order to make a 
neat and finished job of it. 


PICTURES, cards, calendars, de- 
corated bottles, etc., are original, 





and people seem to like them because 
they are so different. They have been 
bought for wedding gifts, birthday 
remembrances, for anniversaries and 
for Christmas gifts. 

The wreath-type wallpaper design, 
that is, the wallpaper with a print that 
resembles an old-fashioned picture 
frame, I use for framing photographs 
or snapshots. With a razor blade I 
cut around the center circle and remove 
it in order to leave a place for the 
picture. I often tint the snapshots, 
too, before inserting them underneath 
the opening. 

My hobby is delightfully interesting. 
It keeps me busy and it gives me my 
own spending money. Added to that 
it is most gratifying to know that my 
pictures and calendars have been sent, 
by those who bought them, to people 
all over the United States. And it does 
my heart good to know that they have 
gone across the ocean in gift boxes 
to France and England. During the 
war many of my calendars with scrip- 
tural verses, or the “snapshot” type 
mentioned above, were sent to the 
boys in service who were overseas. 
I have often wondered just where and 


how these calendars ended up. It 
would be most interesting to know 
what happened to them. Many a one, 
no doubt, found its way to the battle 
front, treasured by some brave soldier 
lad because it contained the snapshot 
of his wife, his mother, his sweet- 
heart he left behind, or the baby he 
had never yet seen. 


RANKLY SPEAKING, I am a wall- 

paper bug. I simply cannot pass a 
window with a nice looking wallpaper 
display without stepping inside to 
browse around a bit to see what I can 
scare up in the way of pretty wallpaper. 
Actually, I am never quite content 
unless I am practically snowed under 
with rolls ‘of wallpaper or sample 
books of it. 

Best of all, my once doubting hus- 
band is now so interested in my hobby 
he is willing to scout around the city 
picking up any sample books which 
may be offered to me. And he even 
goes so far as to buy a roll or a half 
roll of some particular paper which he 
thinks might appeal to me. 

What once was merely an idea on 
my part has certainly turned into -a 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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Building a baby girl’s stamp 
collection is becoming a 
community project in Laguna 
Beach, California. 


Collecting is my Hobby 
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WAITING FOR HER 





9 hha enero Sherry Lynn 
Whitford is known as “the Stamp 
Heiress” to the townspeople of Laguna 
Beach, California, many of whom are 
helping out with her father’s novel 
plan to make her wealthy by waiting. 

Fred Whitford, 25-year-old Marine 
veteran, and his pretty wife, Marie, 
had heard fabulous stories about stamp 
collecting. A friend told them how one 
woman had started a stamp collection 
as a form of insurance, because her 
husband had diabetes and couldn’t get 
regular insurance. When - Whitford 
went to work at the local post office, 
he learned that a friend had just paid 
thousands of dollars for one stamp, the 
famous upside-down airplane mis- 
print. 

With a baby on the way, the Whit- 
fords decided that the best thing they 
could do would be to start a small 
stamp collection and let the value grow 
with age. By the time the baby was 
18, they reasoned, the collection should 
be valuable enough to provide a col- 
lege education. 


LITHELY IGNORING the fact that 
some babies are girls, Whitford 


STAMPS 
TO COME IN 


Bob Downer 


got a box six inches long, four inches 
wide and one inch deep and neatly 
lettered on it, “Junior's Stamp Collec- 
tion.” 

When the baby arrived a month 
later, April 2, 1947, Whitford wasn’t 
worried about the fact that it was a 
girl, even though the box said “Junior,” 
because by then the collection had out- 
grown the box. 


News of the collection spread, and- 


soon everyone was contributing to it. 
Several people wrote to friends and 
relatives in other countries, told them 
about the collection, and asked them 
to send stamps to Sherry, “the Stamp 
Heiress.” While Whitford worked in 
the post office, people would come in 
for their mail, take the letters out of 
the envelopes, and give him the envel- 
opes even before they had read their 
letters. 

Of the fifty largest contributors, the 
biggest was the widow of B. L. Voor- 
hees, an internationally-known collec- 
tor who had helped President Roose- 
velt with his collection and had willed 
a large collection to Boys’ Town. 

When Mrs. Voorhees heard of the 
Whitford collection, ‘only a few weeks 





after her husband’s death, she invited 
the Whitfords to come to her house 
to get some stamps. Although it 
seemed that the whole collection was 
gone by then, they found a whole 
drawerful of stamps that Mr. Voorhees 
had never had time to sort. 


} ten WHITFORDS have been grateful 
for the help they have received in 
starting the collection, because they 
couldn’t spend much money ‘on it com- 
pared with the amount most collectors 
invest in a collection. The most money 
they ever spent on any one stamp was 
$2.45 for a 5-cent Pilgrim Tercenten- 
nial, but Whitford had more trouble 
in buying a 10-cent Washington Bi- 
centennial stamp to complete a series 
of 12 stamps. 

“I really had to work to get that,” 
Whitford says. “I got it for 75 cents, 
but it took me a month to close the 
deal.” 

The part of the collection that is 
kept in Sherry’s five albums has about 
3,000 stamps now, but Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitford don’t pretend that they know 
everything about stamps, even the ones 
they have. 
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They have a 2-cent postage due 
stamp, for instance, that is reddish- 
brown in color. As far as they know, 
no such stamp was ever issued in that 
color. They hope that it is a dark brown 
stamp that faded; if so, it’s worth $150. 

Whitford also has his fingers crossed 
over two more stamps. 


One is an ordinary 5-cent airmail 
that looks like any other airmail ex- 
cept for one thing. In the wording 
“United States of America,” there is a 
dot in the middle of the “o” in of. 
If the mistake is recognized by the 
authoritative Scott’s Catalogue, Sherry 
will be richer on her eighteenth birth- 
day. 

Another doubtful stamp is a pre- 
cancelled stamp that was issued in 
Attica, Indiana. Stamps are usually can- 
celled or pre-cancelled with simple 











Gothic type, but this one was cancelled 
with fancier Roman type. 


ESIDES THE album collections, the 

Whitfords are buying sheets or 
blocks (squares of four stamps with 
the part of the sheet margin that has 
the serial number of the sheet) of 
every new issue that isn’t too expen- 
sive. They have invested about $70 in 
Sherry’s collection, and they estimate 
that it is already worth more than 
$1,000. 

The collection has several copies of 
the earliest recognized national stamp, 
a 3-cent Washington that was issued 
a century ago, but the most interest- 
ing thing in the collection isn’t a 
stamp, but envelopes. 

These envelopes, familiar to all 
stamp collectors, are the “Phonetic 








PHOTOGRAPH BY LLOYD B. PATTERSON 

Fred and Marie Whitford show their daughter one of the famous “Phonetic Reform” envelopes used in the 1850's 
to reform spelling. Sherry frowns at the envelope’s message, “one letter for each sound,” because there aren’t always 
letters for the sounds she makes. 


Reform” envelopes that were used in 
1851 to campaign for reforms in spell- 
ing to get away from the Old English 
spelling. 

In the center of the envelopes is an 
oval to allow space for addressing, over 
the oval are the words “Truthful” and 
“Useful,” and the rest of the envelope 
has seven quotations advocating spell- 
ing reform, together with this message: 


“The Phonetic alphabet is founded 
upon the principle of one letter for 
each sound and one sound for each 
letter, and is the basis of a brief and 
beautiful _system of writing and print- 
ing.” 

Sherry, the stamp heiress, can’t make 
all this out yet. When she looks at one 
of the envelopes, all she can do is 
mutter some phonetics of her own that 
sound mysteriously like “goo.” 





Collecting 





The bridal party and wedding guests assemble before the church, scene 
of Mrs. Juliette Janshoff’s annual doll wedding. The “Mammy” doll on the 
front row holds a French doll, 2% inches tall, and more than 100 years old. 


HE ONLY drawback to the elab- 

orate doll wedding conducted an- 
aually by Mrs. Juliette Janshoff of 
Chicago is the absence of a groom. 
The bride has been left waiting at the 
church now more times than she cares 
to remember, all because Mrs. Janshoff 
maintains such high standards of ad- 
mittance to her doll collection. A col- 
lector since 1909, she just can’t find a 
doll groom that suits her. 

Mrs. Janshoff’s doll collection is not 
uncommonly large. It totals about 
twenty-five. But it has unusual features 
that each year attract people by the 


hundreds to the Janshoff home to view 
the collection. 

First in importance is the fact that 
all of her dolls have a rich background. 
Their family trees are something to 
brag about. They are not the kind you 
can pick up in any store. 

Then there are the weddings already 
mentioned. For more than 10 years 
these weddings have been conducted 
with elaborate ceremony, but each time 
the blushing doll bride in all her silken 
finery has waited in vain for the 
groom. There is an evident man short- 
age even among dolls, 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Only members of the doll 
aristocracy are welcome 

to the doll wedding party of 
a Chicago collector. 


Joseph C. Salak 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SOUTHTOWN ECONOMIST 


BLUE 


BLOODS 
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Third, Mrs. Janshoff holds open 
house every year from December 26 
to New Year's day for her friends who 
wish to view her collection of clever 
figures. Last year she played hostess to 
over 140 persons, each one actively 
interested in dolls. 


M* JANSHOFF originally started 
her doll collection in 1909 but 
it was not until 1927 that she became 
actively interested in them as a hobby. 
At that time she was seriously injured 
as the result of a severe fall. Her phy- 
sician advised her to adopt a hobby as 
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Mrs. Juliette Janshoff prepares for the doll wedding which she stages every year during the. Christmas holiday 


season. 





an aid in diverting her mind from her 
injury. “You are going to be handi- 
capped a long time,” he cautioned. 

“But he was very wrong,” the spry 
and young looking 64-year-old collec- 
tor declares. “I’m up and about and 
have forgotten completely about my 
injury and the fact that I still wear 
braces. Perhaps the interest I have in 
my ‘babies’ explains that.” 

What Mrs. Janshoff’s collection 
lacks in size is more than compensated 
for by the variety, beauty and rarity 
of her dolls. A grandma doll, over 37 
years old, is elaborately attired in a 


black and white taffeta dress and a lace 
fichu. This doll was given to the 
hobbyist by a friend after the death 
of the friend’s daughter. She has a 57- 
year-old -hild doll and an ice skating 
couple, Mickey and Sonja, who carry 
skates. Mickey has a little sister doll 
named Patsy whom he pulls on a sled. 
From Memphis, Tennessee, Mrs. Jans- 
hoff has twin dolls purchased 31 years 
ago. A Salt Lake City antique shop is 
deserving of credit for a tiny doll in 
a buggy. And recently she has-added 
two adorable child dolls dressed in pink 
and blue chiffon. 


Doll Society 


= MOST widely publicized doll in 
the Janshoff collection is the lov- 
able infant Pinky dressed in a white 
chiffon christening dress. Mrs. Janshoff 
purchased this remarkable doll from 
the famous Mme. Alexander’s Doll 
House in New York. Some of the 
dresses on her dolls alone cost $10 and 
up and all are handmade. 

The oldest and most unusual doll 
in Mrs. Janshoff’s collection is 244 
inches tall and is reputed to be about 
100 years old. It is one of the very 
few dolls of that size to have eyes 
that open and close. Mrs. Janshoff's 











PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


At the eatvclenes right is Mrs. Juliette’ Janshoff’s doll bride, who has been waiting ten years for a suitable groom. 
With her are her wedding attendants. 


maternal grandmother brought this 
doll to America from France. 

“I have beeh unsuccessful in my ef- 
forts to confirm the age of this unique 
doll,” Mrs. Janshoff says, “because dolls 
with movable eyes were not at all com- 
mon until 1890. The weighted eye 
which drops when the doll is put to 
sleep came in 1925. The first sleeping 
doll was double faced with open eyes 
on one side and sleeping eyes on the 
other. The head was of China and 
turned on a swivel concealed by a neck- 
lace.” 


M*™ JANSHOFF considers her col- 
lection priceless, and though she 
has been approached many times with 
offers of purchase she has found it 
both difficult and impossible to place 
a price. “The dolls are much too preci- 
ous to me at any price,” she declares. 

The doll wedding which Mrs. Jans- 


hoff holds once a year has received 
much publicity in neighborhood 
papers. Several large department stores 
have requested her to stage it in their 
stores. This wedding is one of the big 
social events of the holiday season. 
The bride doll is 27 inches tall and 
is attired in a white satin gown with 
train, full-length veil, and carries a 
shower bouquet. Mrs. Janshoff was re- 
cently offered $60 for this doll. The 
matron of honor is a beautiful young 
mother doll from gay New Orleans. 
She attends the wedding ceremony 
with her four children and is accom- 
panied by Grandmere and the family 
mammy. The matron wears a cream 
lace skirt, pink taffeta jacket and a 
pink straw hat. This doll stands 37% 
inches tall and was brought to Amer- 
ica from Germany by Mrs. Janshoff’s 
aunt. It is more than 43 years old, has 
a bisque head and natural wig and eye- 





lashes. This was the first doll she re- 
ceived and it started her on her col- 
lecting hobby. 

Three bridesmaids attend the party, 
beautifully gowned in peach, yellow 
and orchid chiffon. They were pur- 
chased seven years ago in New York. 
Mrs. Janshoff secured the Southern 
mammy doll, a true Southern native, 
eighteen years ago while at the Mardi 
Gras in New Orleans. 


. WEDDING ceremony reaches a 
climax as the bridal party ap- 
proaches a miniature church specially 
constructed for the occasion. The 
church is electrically wired and the 
windows glow with soft mellow lights, 
while a music box, hidden in the re- 
cesses of the chapel, gives forth with 
the beautiful strains of “Holy Night,” 
and wedding music. 

The collection of dolls, charming 
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and beautiful in their outfits of rich 
silks and satins are an almost perfect 
mirror of their owner's personality. She 
makes a splendid hostess for a wedding 
ceremony. 

Mrs. Janshoff has devoted much 
time to research and her neat note- 
book reveals many interesting facts 
concerning the history of dolls. 


“Dolls, of course, are fundamentally 
playthings or toys,’ Mrs. Janshoff 
points out. “Any toy should be suited 
to the age and activity of the child. It 
should allow the child to do something 
with it. The toy should be safe to 
handle and permit gratification of both 
solitary and communal play needs. The 
doll has all these qualities. History 
shows that the doll has been cherished 
as much by adults as by children, and 
by boys as well as girls.” 

She goes on to state that noted psy- 
chologists pointed out years ago that 
the doll is a greater stimulant to a 


little girl’s general imagination than 
merely to her maternal instinct. 


CCORDING TO the hobbyist the 
“play” doll is not as old as is gen- 
erally thought; the field of doll col- 
lecting is still in its infancy, and many 
are destined to find here a source. of 
unending delight. Anthropologists 
have shown that children of primitive 
races never played with dolls as toys. 
Their first small replicas of humanity 
were usually used in connection with 
religious practices. 


Children of ancient Egypt, Greece 
and Rome had dolls which were buried 
with them at death. Legend has it that 
girls of Greece and Rome dedicated 
their dolls to a goddess before mar- 
riage. Puppet dolls were used for elab- 
orate ceremonials during the Middle 
Ages. Even up to the 17th century, 


dolls were revered in church pageantry. * 


The true origin of the word doll is 


25 


doubtful but it is assumed that it is a 
contraction of Dorothy, although the 
smallest child recognizes it as a puppet 
or a small image in the human form 
for their amusement. 

Mrs. Janshoff points out that the 
earliest known specimen of the wooden 
doll came from an Egyptian tomb of 
3,000 B. C. American museums ex- 
hibit American wooden dolls of the 
1816, 1828 and 1840 periods. 


In 1722 a wooden doll for the In- 
fanta of Spain was priced at 22,000 
francs. At that time only nobility could 
afford them, although cheap wooden 
dolls were made beginning about 1700 
in Sonneburg, Germany. By the 18th 
century dolls as toys had become well 
established and manufacturers searched 
for short cuts to decrease the cost. 
More time was devoted to the face but 
less to the body which often appeared 
made up of scraps of material sewed 

(Continued on Page 54) 


The souhes doll, second from the right, stands more than 3 feet tall. It is more than 40 years old and was the 
first doll in Mrs. Juliette Janshoff’s collection. The second doll from the left wears a christening gown. 
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The crude block of wood on the left, cut out on a jigsaw, is the 
first stage in the carving of a wooden horse by Scheuneman. The block 
on the right has been roughed out by the carver. Then Scheuneman 
applies the delicate final touches, smooths the horse with sand paper 
and paints it. The result.is seen in the background. — - 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Martin Scheuneman begins carv- 
ing a rough block of wood which 
eventually he will turn into a model 
similar to the completed horse in 
the background. Lying on its side is 
a horse complete except for paint. 


CARVING 
Co RIDE 


Charles P. Fox ; 


A@= FIVE years in a sanitarium at 
Statesan, Wisconsin, Martin Scheu- 
neman had failed to show much pro- 
gress. In fact, when physicians thought 
he should be getting better, he was 
actually growing worse. His morale 
was low and he was frequently in a 
state of almost complete despair. 
One day an occupational therapist 
handed Scheuneman a block of soft 
basswood, gave him a knife and told 
him to carve something. Scheuneman 
had never carved anything in his life, 
but he had always been intensely in- 
terested in horses, had at one time 
bought and sold them as an occupation. 
It was natural, therefore, that what 
emerged from the wooden block was 
a horse. It was crude but recognizable. 
That was four years ago. Since then 
Scheuneman has developed a carving 
technique that has won him acclaim all 
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The carving of this horse has 
been completed except for the exe- 
cution of the last details, which 
Scheuneman’s deft fingers are car- 
rying out here. 
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| HORSES 
+ TO HAPPINE 


; over his state and beyond. The financial 
it ; return from his wooden horses pro- 
- vides him with ample spending money. 
)- i But more important, his hobby has 

if added color and interest to spare hours 













s that otherwise might seem drab and 
e fruitless. 
a 
CHEUNEMAN’S ONLY tools are a 
t stubby paring knife, a small 
t pointed scalpel-like knife, and sand- 
d paper. He uses photographs of horses 
hn in magazines as models, relying also 
2, on his memory to achieve anatomical 
- perfection in the carving of the 7-inch 
e animals. 
1. Scheuneman has no difficulty in 
es selling his model horses for as much 
Ss i as $25 apiece, but in pe carving 
« cess he grows so attached to ie his close-up of the head of one of Scheuneman’s horses 
n the wooden horses that he postpones sin 'BEne af tay baniithont te pate Co Dota, TRO Dente Aa aaa ee 
g parting with them as-long-as. possible. sanded and varnished. 
ll ; oe 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


This dappled gray Arabian horse reflects the remarkable ability of Martin Scheuneman to achieve anatomical accur- 
acy in his carving. Every detail and feature of this horse corresponds to its real life counterpart. 


Scheuneman regards this 6-horse hitch as his outstanding carving achievement. He worked eight midinshes to repro- 
duce these Belgians. Their harness was made out of small scraps of patent leather, plastic. and. other salvaged 
He used wood from an orange crate to build the wagon. 
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FUR FACT SOURCE 


Ya WOULDN’T expect one of 
the country’s best fur authorities 
to be a man who has never sold a skin 
in his life—a man whose wife doesn’t 
own a fur coat. Yet Dr. Charles Ed- 
ward Kellogg is probably one of the 
most informed men in the United 
States when it comes to raising rab- 
bits, mink, chinchilla, fox, etc. 

As director in charge of the fur- 
farming industry in the Department of 
Agriculture, Dr. Kellogg has probably 
helped many a hobbyist get started by 
supplying authoritative fur facts. Dr. 
Kellogg receives on the average of 100 
post cards a day requesting information 
on raising fur-bearing animals. In re- 
turn, he sends out free, factual govern- 
ment pamphlets, often adding this 
piece of vital advice culled from his 
wealth of experience: “Don’t go into 
business for yourself until you work on 
a fur farm and find out what it’s all 
about.” For Dr. Kellogg feels that fur 
raising is hard work. It often necessi- 
tates living in a damp, raw climate to 
thicken the animal’s fur. This fre- 
quently means living on a lonely island 
ranging from 25 to 125 acres in size— 
an island that is completely isolated in 
rough weather. In addition, our furry 
friends require special diet and care. 
Thus, foxes thrive on fish heads and 
porridge. Mink fare better in shaded 
pens, which keep them from “fading.” 
There are innumerable other problems 
to cope with. Right now, Dr. Kellogg’s 
research is focused on finding out why 
chinchillas chew their fur—which is 
among the most expensive in the 
world. 





TIPS ON BOOK CARE 


"Ter APART and putting to- 
gether again treasured volumes that 
were once owned by Thomas Jefferson 
or William Shakespeare is a mighty 
heavy responsibility. Yet Oscar Lind- 
quist and Edward McLean do this 
delicate work every day as a matter of 
course. For they are binders at the 
Library of Congress rare book room 


Ann Foote, Washington Correspondent, Writes 





How government agencies 
can help hobbyists is the 
chief concern of this 
monthly feature. 


and Folger Shakespeare Library, respec- 
tively. Lindquist feels that the main 
value of a volume often lies in its bind- 
ing. “Old bindings,” he says, “not only 
have a value in themselves, but some- 
times shed light on the history of the 
book.” By way of advice to biblio- 
philes and book hobbyists, McLean 
says, “Don’t pull books off the shelf 
by the top of the back, and don’t keep 
them tightly squeezed together on the 
shelf or in too hot a room. Neither 
should they be kept behind glass, for 
they must breathe just like people. 
They get dirtier on open shelves, but 
it is easier to dust and clean them than 
it is to try to repair rotten leather.” 

In cleaning books, Lindquist uses a 
soft-to-medium brush. Art gum can 
also be used, and pure benzine can be 
used on cloth or leather, but not on a 
substitute. For oiling leather book 
bindings, he suggests 40 per cent Jano- 
lin, 20 per cent distilled water, 35 per 
cent neats foot oil, and 5 per cent 
japan wax. Lindquist says that white 
vaseline can also be used to treat 
leather bindings, instead of the above 
formula. Incidentally, McLean and his 
wife, who are book collecting hobby- 
ists as well as binders, are busy making 
an index of all designs on English 
bindings before 1640. 





STAMPS AND WILD FOWL 


A: A STAMP or hunting hobbyist, 
you may have heard talk about 
how revenue received from the sale of 
Federal duck stamps is used to advance 
the national wildlife refuge system. For 
the official story on this interesting 
government venture, you may wish to 
read the new pamphlet entitled, Fed- 
eral Duck Stamps and Their Place in 
Waterfowl Conservation. A collector's 
item in itself, this booklet offers con- 


vincing evidence of the practical help 


that philately has been to conservation. 
It discusses the waterfowl “depression” 
of: the early ’30’s, the passage of the 
Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act in 
1934, which resulted from the loud 
demand for legislation, the National 
Waterfowl Restoration Program, and 
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how the annual revenue from the 
stamps is used to buy re areas. 
This well written and beauti illus- 
trated booklet also explains how the 
yearly design for the stamp is chosen, 
and contains reproductions of all the 
stamps issued to date in this series, 
The names of the stamp artists, as well 
as complete philatelic information, are 
given. ADDRESS: Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C., 15 cents 
a Copy. 





MODELS TAKE A DIP 


OBBYISTS WERE jubilant when 
Statistics for 1946 came out show- 

ing that it had been a boom year, with 
50 million dollars worth of model air- 
planes sold. Yet, today, just a year 
later, authorities say that the model 


‘market has tail-spinned down to only 


about 200,000 confirmed hobbyists, 
prices are starting to plummet to a 
new low, and small manufacturers are 
being ee out of existence. The 
time is ripe for an enterprising hobby- 
ist such as yourself to hit upon some 
revolutionary’ ideas to stimulate the 
dwindling model market. 





VIOLIN MAKERS ARE RARE 


— ART of making a violin is 
almost as exclusive as it was in the 
days of Stradivarius and Guarneri, 
Unbelievable though it may sound, 
there are only about 150 violin-makers 
in the United States today. 





PLATTER PATTER 


E DOESN’T seem possible that the 
Bureau of Mines could have any 
influence whatsoever on™ phonograph 
records, yet it may be responsible fort 
making platters more plentiful, and 
less expensive. The ever alert Bureau 
has discovered Montan wax (present 
in the lignites, and used in making 
records) in Arkansas and California. 
Up until the present, the United States 
has had to import most of this valuable 
wax from the German province of 
Saxony, currently situated in the Rus- 
sian zone. 





PHILATELIC JOTTINGS 


cs TO the. clerical shortage, 
the Philatelic Agency is currently 
selling only new issues of commemor- 
ative and air mail stamps. Under cur- 
rent conditions, it may require as much 
as 60 days to ship an order. The 1938 


( Continued on. Page 54) 





HEN Mrs. Robert Pilant of 

‘¥ Kansas City, Missouri, encoun- 

ters a problem, she tackles it with 

weapon in hand, which in this case 
happened to be a safety pin. 

-The problem confronting Mrs. Pi- 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Nora Coots 


PHOTOGRAPH BY BERNARD C. GREENE 


lant was the fact that her eleven-year- 
old daughter and her lunch money 
were soon parted. If the child carried 
the coins loose in her pocket, they had 
a habit of popping out and getting 
lost before lunch time. If she carried 


her money in a regular pocketbook, the 
little girl often laid it down and forgot 
where. 

Since you cannot punch holes in 
coins and tie them about a child’s neck 
or on her wrist, the next best thing to 
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Losses turned into gains 
when this Kansas City mother 
used her ingenuity in de- 
signing a clever lapel purse 
for her young daughter. 





Mrs. Robert Pilant works on her much-ir-demand lapel pin coin purses 
while daughter Roberta “inspects” one just-completed. Roberta is wearing 
another pert pin midriff fashion ona ribbon belt. 


do is to pin the money on her, and _ ored felt, yarn, narrow ribbon, snaps, the size of a 50-cent piece, was the face 
that is exactly what Mrs. Pilant did. and small gold safety pins, she went of a pretty girl wearing a wide 
to work letting imagination lead the brimmed hat which snapped down 

O ONE knows better than a way. What resulted from her efforts over one eye, making her look very 
mother the potentialities of a was a clever coin purse to be worn as __ flirtatious and also serving as the top 
safety pin. Assembling bits of col- a lapel pin. The design, approximately ( Cousianed on Bags: 68) 


LAPEL PIN COIN PURS 
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Door Stop Dolls 


M HOBBY has always been to make something useful or 
ornamental out of something that might otherwise 
be discarded. Having a number of empty grapejuice and 
other bottles of quart size, I made door stops of them. They 
are much admired and have become very saleable. I fill 
the bottles one-third full of sand, putting corks or screw 
tops on them. Then I cut a circle of muslin to fit the bottom 
of each bottle and sew this to another piece of muslin 
making a shaped sack which covers the neck of the bottle 
over the top. After stitching this together, I pad around the 
neck with cotton and fit a piece of brown or black sateen 
for the head, embroidering a red mouth and two red dots 
for a nose. I make the eyes of black, circled with white or 
cream-colored floss. Arms 
are sateen, stuffed with cot- 
ton and attached to the 
body. I finish the doll door 
stop by dressing it in a 
bright-colored print skirt, 
white apron, and cap or 
bandana triangle. These 
little doormaids are easy 
and fun to make—and 
profitable, too, selling at 
$1.25 apiece. 

Mrs. G. B. Windsor 























Mail Box Artist 


Y 14-YEAR-OLD son, 
Joe, makes quite a 
bit of money from his 
hobby-job of painting 
weather-worn mail boxes. 
Most owners gladly pay 10 
or 15 cents to have mail 
boxes spruced up like new. 
Larger boxes on rural 
routes bring in even more. 
Joe carries a tin paint kit 
containing several colors 
of paint and aluminum. He also carries an old canvas to 
spread down while he works, to keep stray paint drops from 
spattering. He personally solicits jobs and is becoming quite 
proficient in his novel type of art work. 
William C. Turtle 











Shoes for Tots 


H® HOBBY of making 
baby shoes has at- 
tained a real footing for 
Mrs. Martha Griffin, Dan- 
ville, Illinois. This busy 
housewife started making 
them just for her friends 
and neighbors. Now she is 
turning out thirty pairs or 
more each week. She makes 
the little shoes of white 
crush kid with outing flan- 
nel lining, white felt sole lining, white rayon top facing and 
white rayon shoe strings. They wear well, holding their 
shape very satisfactorily according to her many pleased 
customers. After each shoe is completely stitched, the last 
is forced into the foot. Then the shoe is held over the tea 
kettle to let the steam “bit” it. When the shoe has been 
properly steamed, it is left to dry on the last for twenty-four 
hours preparatory to finishing, cleaning and boxing. Mrs. 
Griffin's baby shoes retail for $1.39 a pair, and come in 
sizes 0, 1,.2, and 3, soft soles only. 





’ Mrs. Ruby Teppert 


Money In Monograms 


HAT WOMAN’S of 
girl’s vanity isn’t at 
least just a little encour- 
aged by monogrammed 
clothing or jewelry? John 
H. Stewart, a young man 
of Port Matilda, Pennsyl- 
vania, has capitalized on 
this feminine weakness. 
With a kmack for craft- 
work, he makes monogram 
and name pins from pine 
strips, 114 inches long and 34 inch wide. After sanding a 
pine piece well, he cuts a small groove in the back into 
which he secures a ¥4-inch safety pin with liquid solder. 
Next he paints the wood some bright color. Then with 
spaghetti letters, he spells out the customer’s name or initials 
and glues them on the face of the pin with airplane or liquid 
cement. Stewart sells the pins for 10 cents each, and he sells 
all he has time to make. 
Melba Klaus: 
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Repairs Reap Profits 


M*™ T. WILSON, Bradford, New York, is a busy home- 
maker who wanted to make some extra money and put 
her knowledge of sewing machines to use. As a girl, she 
worked awhile for a sewing machine agent who, besides sell- 
ing new machines, bought and repaired old ones. In later years 
when Mrs. Wilson owned a sewing machine of her own, 
she took delight in keeping it in perfect running condition. 
Friends were glad to have her do the same for theirs. At 
first she made no charge for this service. Finally she decided 
to put this hobby on a paying basis. Armed with a neat 
case containing the necessary tools, she started in a small 
nearby town. She found women everywhere eager to have 
this work done. For $3 she thoroughly cleans and oils the 
machine, making minor repairs and checking for any new 
parts which may be needed. 
Leaving home after break- 
fast dishes are done, she 
easily takes care of at least 
six machines a day, and is 
home again in time to pre- 
pare supper. Her friendly 
call leaves many a busy 
housewife rejoicing in a 
smoothly running machine. 
Mrs. Ada B. Turner 








Dollars for Your Thoughts 


I BELIEVE in putting my ideas down in writing and turning 
them into cash. In pursuing this hobby, I have won many 
prizes in cash and merchandise, too. To write letters, short 
pieces and fillers which sell to magazines, newspapers and 


notbe a professional author. 
All one need do is be ob- 
serving, keep mentally ac- 
tive, and express what he 
feels and knows in clear, 
good English. It is possible 
to win as much as $100 on 
this type of literary en- 
deavor, and many publica- 
tions pay from $1 to $5 
and-$10. People’s points of 
view, opinions and ideas are important to editors, and they 
are | to pay for an expression of these if well stated 
and honestly formed. Besides it’s. fun to express oneself in 
a constructive, way. Ray Zolun 
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Practical Child Psychology 


lis TAKING CARE of Jack, the extremely high-strung 8-year- 
old son of a friend, I began a very satisfying hobby— 
that of helping nervous, emotional or “slow” children to 
keep in step with others their age. If a child is unable to 
write, I teach him to write the alphabet by having him trace 
the large letters I draw. I also use educational toys and many 
original devices to get an idea across or to hold the child’s 
attention. Most children love to color, and are willing to 
learn to say, spell and even write a new word if they can 
color the picture of it. My son’s box of marbles solved the 
arithmetic problem for me in one case. The child was 
fascinated with the bright- 
ly-colored marbles. We 
sorted them into piles, 
creating small addition and 
subtraction problems. I | 
started this work at first  |iiiB 
for the satisfaction it gave [ame 
me, but now I have devel- 
oped a steadily increasing 
clientele and earn a regu- 
lar fee of $2 an hour. 
Esther Fasic 








Eggshell Mosaics 


ity THESE DAYS of conservation, Esther Handler of West 
Allis, Wisconsin, puts tp good use even the shell of the 
hard-boiled egg. This unusual type of craft provides her 
with an interesting and profitable after-office-hours occupa- 
tion. With small sections of hard-boiled eggshell, she makes 
mosaic pictures. She tints ; 
bits of shell many colors 
using water paints, lipstick, 
and ink, keeping the differ- 
ent colors separated in 
small boxes. She draws her 
own original sketches such 
as flags, water and rural 
scenes, and figures, and 
then covers them with the 
colored eggshells, glueing 
them in place with liquid 
cement. Sometimes she uses printed pictures from calendars, 
magazines, etc., and makes eggshell mosaics over them. The 
prices she charges for her pictures depend upon their 
size and intricacy of design, the average price being $1. 
Silvia Schuster 
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m Swartz sews a final patch on his “Flower Garden” quilt top, one of his most popular sellers. Swartz’s tops 


sell Fs $12 to $15 each. 


His Quilt Tops 


are “/ofee 


Making more than 800 quilt 
tops in fifteen years has 
passed the time and paid for 
small luxuries for a bedfast 


Missouri man. 


T SEEMS LIKE going to extremes 
I when a plumber’s assistant becomes 
an expert quilt top maker, but when 
that man is Tom Swartz, a semi-invalid 
for 15 years, the quilt top making is in 
reality a hobby that is a shut-in’s 


Frank A. Bartonek 


answer to shortening the tedious hours 
of an invalid. 

Quilt top making requires only the 
use of the hands, and that is one of 
the reasons that it was so well adapted 
to Swartz’s needs. 








For the first few weeks of his’ in- 
validism, friends of Mr. and Mrs. 
Swartz brought jigsaw puzzles to help 
Swartz pass the time away, and as 
Swartz puts it: “It was a short step 
from jigsaw puzzles to quilt tops.” 
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S WARTZ’S FIRST introduction to quilts 

was made by a woman neighbor, 
who was discussing with Mrs. Swartz an 
intricate quilt pattern, which the neigh- 


bor was having difficulty in assembling. 


Swartz looked up from his jigsaw 
puzzle with an idea in his mind and he 
offered the woman his help in solv- 
ing the quilt problem. 


At first the two women smiled in- 
dulgently, but Swartz persisted, saying: 
“The quilt design isn’t any harder to 
figure than this jigsaw puzzle,” and 
the women saw the logic of his reason- 
ing. 
After his long experience in assembl- 
ing jigsaw puzzles, the problem of the 
quilt pattern was a comparatively 
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simple one for Swartz. 

When he had explained the quilt 
design for the neighbor and familiar- 
ized himself with the pattern, Tom 
Swartz thought for several days about 
quilts before attempting his first pro- 
ject. 

At first, Swartz adopted the hobby 
merely as a pastime, little dreaming 











The Honey Bee quilt top is an all- 
over-pieced quilt. The individual 
block for the Honey Bee quilt is 
composed of nine alternately placed 
134-inch squares, 4 white and 5 gold 
or yellow (Pieces A), with four 
5%4-inch by 3%-inch white rec- 
tangles (Pieces E) pieced flush to 
the ninepatch sides, with four white 
34-inch squares (Pieces C) at the 
corners, thus completing an 1134- 
inch square block. 

The “honey bee” consists of three 
near-ovals, 1 gold or yellow (Piece 
D) and 2 light blue (Pieces B), 
and is appliqued in each of the 
four corners of the quilt block as 
shown in diagram. The required 
number of each piece for one block 
as well as for an entire 56-block 
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How To Make A Honey Bee Quilt Ton 


quilt is given on the pattern of that 
piece. For the entire quilt you will 
need to cut 224 white A pieces and 
280 gold or yellow A pieces; 224 
white E pieces; 224 white C pieces; 
224 gold or yellow D pieces; and 
448 light blue B pieces. 


To make this quilt to measure - 
about 94 x 106 (with borders) you 
will need to piece 56 blocks. 


The diagram illustrates one com- 
plete quilt block and patterns for 
the individual quilt block pieces. 
When sewing quilt pieces together 
remember to allow the 4 inch indi- 
cated for seaming all the way around 
on every piece. It is easier and the 
effect is better to sew pieces to- 
gether in straight sections. 
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Material Estimate: 

This quilt requires about 814 
yatds of white; 3 yards of gold or 
yellow; and 234 yards of light blue 
to make a top of 56 blocks, about 
82 x 94. If you care to add a border, 
it will require about 34 yard each 
for the three 2-inch strips of each 
color. 

We suggest that you trace the 
lines of this pattern on cardboard, 
blotting paper, or sandpaper to 
make a cutting pattern to enable 
you to save this original and dupli- 
cate the pieces when needed. The 
sandpaper is especially good for it 
holds to the material without slip- 


ping. 
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that it would develop into a profit- 
able one. Later, he had only vague 
hopes that the new hobby might give 
him enough of an income to pay for 
his tobacco and a few of the smaller 
items he required. 


FTER 15 YEARS, Tom Swartz’s 
hobby as quilt top expert shows a 
record of over 800 tops sold to persons 
in more than 30 different states. From 
these sales, Swartz has developed many 
repeat orders, and his list contains 
several regular customers. 

The income from his hobby has 
enabled the Swartzes to pay the taxes 
on the small home they own in St. 
Joseph, Missouri. In addition, it has 
provided Swartz with some of the 
smaller luxuries which help to ease his 
invalidism. 

Swartz’s first pattern was a “Flower 
Garden” which is considered a rather 
intricate design, even for an ex- 
perienced quilt maker. Before this 
first quilt was completed, it caught the 
eye of a visiting nurse. She encouraged 
Swartz in his hobby, and besides buy- 
ing his first quilt, spread the news of 
her patient's handicraft, and later 
brought him material and some 
customers. 

In the earlier years of Swartz’s hobby, 
prices were low and the tops sold at 


$2.50 to $3.50 each. Today they sell 
for $12 to $15 each, although the 
cost of material has jumped almost in 
a similar proportion. 


WARTZ ESTIMATES that about two 

weeks of time are used in making 
each quilt top, although that does not 
mean that the full time is spent in 
working on his hobby. It includes time 
out for visiting with friends, and these 
visits are frequent, for Mr. and Mrs. 
Swartz attract friends through their 
constant cheerfulness in spite of the 
misfortunes that have come to them. 
They prefer to look on their brighter 
tomorrows, and their present, which 
is made brighter and more interesting 
through the contacts and the corre- 
spondence which Mr. and Mrs. Swartz 
have developed, thanks to the hobby 
of quilt top making. 

The hobby is strictly Mr. Swartz’s 
pastime. His wife does not offer either 
criticism or help, although Mrs. 
Swartz writes the letters to customers 
and friends which he dictates to her. 
With their membership in various shut- 
in clubs, this correspondence does run 
into considerable letter writing. The 
Swartzes answer every letter and have 
formed many long distance friendships 
in this manner. In fact, letter writing 
may be considered a secondary hobby 
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for the Swartzes. Many of these corres- 
pondents have sent material for Mr. 
Swartz’s hobby, and others have pur- 
chased his quilt tops. 

The clubs list birthdays of members. 
Every year November 23 finds the 
mailman delivering a large batch of 
greeting cards and letters to Tom. 
Swartz. In the latter part of March, 
1947, Mr. and Mrs. Swartz celebrated 
their 50th wedding anniversary in the 
form of a 3-hour open house. It was 
time out for Swartz from his hobby to 
greet and chat with the many friends 
and well wishers who called at the 
Swartz home. In addition, they received 
greetings from numerous pen pals 
throughout the country. 


_ SELLING of the quilt tops has 
presented a problem only once in 
the 15 years that Swartz has followed 
this hobby. At that time, he had sixteen’ 
completed tops with no immediate 
customers. It was a bit discouraging 
until Mrs. Swartz suggested an adver- 
tisement in a shopping weekly paper. 
The results were immediate. More than 
half of the tops were sold the first 
day and before the week ended, the 
remainder were sold, with several 
orders being placed for future quilts. 


More than a year ago Swartz suffered 
a stroke which set back his quilt pro- 
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duction for a while. He accepted his 
misfortune with his customary optim- 
ism. 


“I was lucky in that the stroke did’ 


not affect my arms, and I was able to 
continue making the quilt tops after 
a short time,” he says. 


ques HAS his invalid bed propped 
up to a semi-seated position which 
gives him a chance to work without 
exerting his strength. His worktable 
consists of a flat board about 3 feet 
long and 18 inches wide. Other quilt 
top makers use their kitchen table as a 
work bench. 


The quilt piece pattern is traced on 
a piece of blotting paper and cut to 
the shape desired. Blotting paper is 
preferred because it will not slip on 
the material as ordinary cardboard will 
often do. The tools required for this 
hcbby are simple, including scissors, 
needle and thread, and the materials to 
be used. 

In the selection of quilt materials, 
there are several points to be remem- 
bered. The material should have a firm 
weave, especially where the design calls 
for diamond or triangle shapes, and 
the parts of each block must be cut on 
the bias. Some cheap ginghams will 
shrink after washing and make an un- 
attractive pucker. To the firm weave 


must be added a soft texture. The finest 
materials from these two standpoints 
make the finest quilts, those that will 
endure wear and washing for years. 

In sewing the pieces together, usu- 
ally No. 50 or No. 60 white thread is 
used. Close stitches are important in 
quilt making for they will help to 
eliminate ripped corners after wash- 
ings, where cotton will pop out or 
pulled seams may appear in the quilt 
tops. 

Although cutting the quilt pieces is 
considered the most tedious part of 
the work, it is a very important step, 
since the pieces must be cut exact. The 
cloth should be smooth before cutting, 
so iron any wrinkled material before 
marking the pattern on it. The pattern 
may be traced on the material with a 
soft pencil, preferably on the under 
side. 


w= ENOUGH pieces for a block 
of the quilt have been cut, it is 
advisable for the beginner to sew them 
together, for it will give the quilt 
maker an idea of the accuracy of the 
measurements. The two pieces to be 
sewed together must be accurately 
placed and firmly held while sewing. 
The seams must be close and even. In 
sewing the pieces together, some quilt 
makers use a 14-inch seam, although 
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a 3/16-inch seam,is considered a more 
preferable width. 

Quilt piecing is a precise step, since 
a few tiny inaccuracies can add quickly 
to a total of ugly stretches or puckers. 

If any changes must be made in cut- 
ting or sewing the quilt pieces, it will 
mean a considerable saving in mate- 
rials and effort if the errors are cor- 
rected soon enough. 

Some patterns call for each block to 
be sewn to another block, while others 
use white material to separate the dif- 
ferent blocks. 

Quilt patterns usually indicate the 
use of white material and give direc- 
tions on assembling the blocks. Some 
also give an estimate of material re- 
quired for a completed quilt top. 

Although some quilt top makers buy 
piece goods for their quilts, Swartz 
prefers to buy several yard lengths of 
certain colors. This assures more har- 
mony in the design, Swartz believes. 
When he makes a quilt on order, he 
inquires as to the customer’s prefer- 
ences as to color scheme, and then ac- 
centuates the preferred color in the 
pattern. 

Frequently, Swartz works on three 
or four quilt tops at the same time. 
This gives his work more variety and 
at the same time enables him to use 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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WHERE HOBBYISTS FROM ALL OVER THE NATION 
SHARE THEIR EXPERIENCES WITH YOU 


Saving By Sewing 
Frances Rivers 


I AM DESIGNING a college education 
for my daughter from an Easter 
dress! It was the need of such a dress 
for my two-year-old Judy that finally 
set me up in a creative juvenile sewing 
business at home. Merchandise I saw 
went from one extreme to another. 
What I could afford I wouldn’t have. 
The rest I couldn’t afford! After all, 
ten dollars or more for a child’s dress! 


In my case desperation, instead of 
necessity, was the mother of invention. 
Lo these many years ago I had made 
doll wardrobes. Judy was tiny, doll 
like, the only difference being that 
she was animated. I would create a 
wardrobe for Judy. 

Realizing that more was needed to 
guide me than good intentions, I went 
to the pattern counter in my favorite 
store. Such adorable styles! Deciding 
on a design, I had made the first step. 
I found the perfect piece of cloth, a 
soft, blue muslin that would gather 
and drape perfectly. 

Back home from shopping I was 
fearful of my ability and thought, “If 
it doesn’t work, she can play in the 
dress. I won’t have wasted a dime.” 

That night I could hardly wait to 
clear the dishes away and settle down 
with my instruction sheet. Oh, how 
carefully I read it! I had selected a de- 


sign that had a smocked yoke; even 
detailed instructions were given for 
the stitch to be used. 

I found the pattern could be ad- 
justed to fit Judy in every detail. To 
a veteran dressmaker the way I fol- 
lowed every suggestion would have 
been laughable. I was trusting nothing 
to chance. 


HEN FINALLY the dress was fin- 

ished I was amazed at my own 
work. It fit perfectly in every way, even 
to the matching panties. Dress and 
panties sets were not available in sizes 
under six. The really wonderful part, 
though, was the cost—only $3.35. The 
dress I had admired so much down- 
town was over $12. 

That did it. From then on I was 
making Judy’s clothes. How my fingers 
flew. More dresses, bonnets, sunsuits. 
I developed more confidence with each 
garment I finished. No more sagging 
shoulders. No more waist lines at the 
knees. 

Before long the money I had been 
saving had become secondary and I 
was concerned only with the fact that 
Judy was wearing “original creations,” 
for I had long since been dabbling with 
my own ideas. It was my ever prac- 
tical husband that brought the financial 
saving to the front. “How much would 
this have cost in the shops?” he asked 
about a dress. I didn’t know. 

My next shopping trip took me to 
the children’s department. Carefully I 
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priced everything from panties to hats. 
On one dress alone I had saved $8. 

That was the birth of the Judy Fund. 
Every time Judy had a new dress or 
bonnet the equivalent in saving went 
into the Judy Fund. Maybe the saving 
was only 50 cents, but into the Fund it 
went. 


1 wpapeancag THE Judy Fund received 
a very good sum. 

We, Judy and I, were waiting for 
the bus to go a-visiting. An elderly 
woman standing near us kept looking 
at Judy. She turned to me and asked, 
“Would you tell me where you found 
that lovely coat your little girl is wear- 
ing?” Judy proudly answered, “My 
Mommie made it. And my hat, too.” 
When the bus came the woman had 
my name and telephone number. 

The very next day she called with 
her small granddaughter and several 
yards of material. We settled on the 
designs for the child’s dresses and 
made a date for the first fitting. 

Nervous? Of course. It is one thing 
to sew for your own child and quite 
another to sew for a stranger. But the 
dresses were an unqualified success. 

Before the week was out I had a 
phone call from a total stranger asking 
me to sew for her children. Then an- 
other and another. It wasn’t long be- 
fore I found that my hobby was going 
to become too big to handle. I would 
have to trim it down to size. 


IRST, I accepted only the sewing I 

wanted to do and had the time 

to do. I accepted nothing that had to 

be done in a hurry; after all, this was 
a hobby. 

My prices were scaled to those in 
the better stores. I deducted the amount 
spent for material, for my customers 
furnished their cloth. The sum left was 
my price for making the outfit. For 
instance, one woman brought a lovely 
piece of wool to be made into a coat 
and bonnet. She wanted the coat trim- 
med in brown fur. I asked her to call 
me back for the price I would charge 
and then I examined prices on similar 
coats. I found that anything approach- 
ing what she wanted would be about 
$35. The wool retailed at $2.98 a yard; 
total, $5.96, plus the lining. 

Armed with this information, I said 
my charge would be $20 for coat and 
bonnet trimmed with fur, plus a fur 
muff, or $15 for a plain coat with 
matching bonnet. My customer chose 
the fur trimmed coat. 

I deal mostly with party dresses, 
coats, suits and other “dress up” cloth- 
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ing. Rarely do I make sunsuits and the 
like, because the time spent making 
these is too great in proportion to the 
price that can be charged. 


ERY OFTEN A Customer wants sev- 

eral things made at one time. In 
this case I can make play clothes for 
the child by charging a flat rate for 
the contract and show a profit on them. 
This, of course, depends on the finger 
work involved and the speed with 
which I can work. Needless to say, the 
customer always knows what she will 
pay before I begin work. 

Before Judy started school, I aver- 
aged about four hours a day sewing, 
including her nap time. Now I start 
work about 9 o'clock in the morning 
and work until 2:30 o'clock in the 
afternoon, Monday through Friday. I 
still have plenty of time left for my 
child, husband, and house. 

The Judy Fund has grown consider- 
ably in the last few years. In addition 
to saving I have made on Judy’s clothes 
I add half the amount I earn with 
my sewing. Often this will go as high 
as $15 or $20 a week, especially dur- 
ing a holiday season and in the spring 
and fall. 

What will become of the Judy 
Fund? As I said, I am designing a col- 
lege education for Judy. She might 
decide to take a course in designing 
and keep the rest for a nest egg. After 
all, it’s her money. It’s the Judy Fund. 


Information Salesman 
Fred F. Muro, Jr. 


FORMATION CAN be sold! Publish- 

ers grow rich supplying it. News- 
papermen and radio commentators 
make big business of it. No field of 
collection affords more satisfaction and 
possible reward to the hobbyist as well. 
I know because I am making money 
with it every day. 

That there exists a market for data 
is evidenced by many obvious factors. 
Magazines that educate, or show peo- 
ple how to make money, sell by the 
thousands of copies. Courses, pamph- 
lets, books, folios, and manuals guid- 
ing people to success through informa- 
tion sell like sirloin steaks at the height 
of a meat shortage. There is a demand 
for information and that means there 
is an opportunity for the collector who 
wants a hobby that will not only pay 
for itself but provide profit as well! 


I HAVE, for some years, been a scrap- 
book enthusiast. My collecting has 


run the gamut from movie-star photos 
to stamps and news stories. Not until 
I hit upon the idea of gathering “op- 
portunity” data, however, did my 
hobby hit the jackpot. Indeed, I found 
my field wide open for making money. 

To accumulate opportunity informa- 
tion, you must be reasonably well or- 


- ganized. While expensive, complicated 


equipment is completely unnecessary, 
it is important that some intelligent 
system be devised. I started with a 
scrapbook but soon learned that it was 
less efficient than a simple box and 
a set of file folders. The box cost me 
nothing and the folders were pur- 
chased at small cost at a local station- 
ery store. 

My first file included a scant dozen 
folders labeled “free books,” “home 
manufacturing,” “home-based service 
opportunities,” “home typing,” and so 


on. As soon as this initial organization® 


was accomplished, I was ready to pro- 
ceed 

The next step was procurement of 
an armload of magazines, newspapers, 
and mail-trade journals. I read every 
advertisement I could find, concentrat- 
ing first on the display layouts. Each 
appropriate advertisement offering, for 
example, “breeding rabbits” or “sea- 
shell jewelry home manufacturing” 
data was carefully scissored and filed 
under the appropriate heading. 

Classified advertising next drew my 
attention. I discovered hundreds upon 
hundreds of leads under “money-mak- 
ing opportunities,” “personal,” “mis- 
cellaneous,” and “business opportuni- 
ties” column heads. Classified adver- 
tisements are, of course, quite brief and 
seldom give sufficient detail. I pur- 
chased a hundred postcards and wrote 
to advertisers for more information. 
The result, naturally, was a veritable 
landslide of mail that got my collec- 
tion off to an impressive start. 


bey PROFIT angle on the gathering 
of such material lies in assembling 
it into some salable form. I decided on 
compiling it into a folio of “money- 
making opportunities.” My purpose 
was to provide my readers with leads 
and ideas for setting up spare or full- 
time businesses. 

I went to work on each of my now 
bulging file folders. All the informa- 
tion from the rabbit-breeding adver- 
tisements and circulars I had collected 
was copied and condensed. I devoted 
three pages to rabbits, advising my 
readers where they could either buy 
breeding stock or get free data on it. 
The same principle applied to all other 
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subjects and I found myself with some 
forty pages of informative, interesting 
pi mo sti are often deliberate- 
ly slanted to individuals with experi- 
ence or special knowledge. For ex- 
ample, I found that they mentioned 
“Angora” among other breeds of rab- 
bit. In a like manner, technical or little- 
known terms on other subjects were 
encountered. I paid a visit to my pub- 
lic library and found there, in encyclo- 
pedias and other reference books, more 
information than I could have used in 
a thousand years. I lifted whatever ex- 
planatory data I felt was important and 
added it to my directory. Readers were, 
as a result, given valuable background 


information. 


I WAS faced next with the problem 
of finding an inexpensive way of 
publishing my material. After consid- 
erable investigation, I learned that 
printed manuals or booklets are pro- 
hibitively expensive and, unless a 
hobbyist has a fat wallet and intends to 
do business on a big scale at the out- 
set, printing is out of the question. 
After a time I stumbled across a Mim- 
eograph machine gathering dust in my 
garage. I promptly purchased ink, sten- 
cils, and a few reams of inexpensive 
Mimeograph paper and began running 
off the pages of my “Directory of Op- 
portunities.” Many hobbyists will find 
that neighbors or friends will have 
Mimeograph or other duplicating de- 
vices that they will be glad to lend for 
the purpose. Professional duplicating 
machines are also available. They do 
excellent work, on the average, and 
the prices are reasonable. 

My directory pages turned out so 
well I decided to dress them up further 
with printed covers. I wrote to several 


‘mail-order printers for prices and dis- 


covered that a couple of hundred cost 
relatively little. My finished compila- 
tion consisted of forty Mimeographed 
pages stapled within attractive printed 
paper covers that gave it a prized pro- 
fessional look. 


qe THE opportunity directory 
proved easier than I imagined. I 
procured a few mailing lists of “oppor- 
tunity seekers” from list brokers whose 
advertisements fill the mail-trade jour- 
nals. Later I learned, however, that the 
“big-mail” listings in the trade maga- 
zines served as well. I circularized my 
names with postcards announcing the 
folio. The was more than 
gratifying and I realized that my direc- 
tory was a highly salable commodity. 
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It was not long before I was in posi- 
tion to spend my returns on more elab- 
orate advertising and circulars, draw- 
ing leads through my own advertise- 
ments in the classified columns, This, 
in turn, led to my adoption of other 
books and self-improvement publica- 
tions, and my mail-order business be- 
came a going concern. 


Characters In Wood 
Isabelle H. Daniel 


KNOCKED AT THE door of a small 

apartment in the little town of 
East Calais in the Green Mountains 
of Vermont last summer. A cheerful 
young woman ushered me in. Sprawled 
about on tables and trays were separ- 
ate legs, heads and bodies of animals 
and people painted in reds, greens, 
stripes and checks. Paint pots and 
brushes were spread about. Miss Ila 
Fifield was at work on her original 
creations of the characters of “Alice 
in Wonderland.” 


I had been sent to her by the Ver- 
mont State Craft Association with 
headquarters in Montpelier. I was 
looking for interesting people who 
have various crafts. On a shelf in the 
Association’s office I had seen jointed, 
brightly enamelled, wooden figures, 
each with a sprightly tell-tale expres- 
sion on its face. 

“Who makes these and what are 
they?” I eagerly asked. I was told Miss 
Fifield is one of their finest craftsmen 
and that I must stop to see her. Thus 
I was introduced to Alice in a blue 
dress, the Mad Hatter, the Tortoise and 
many others. With a friend I drove 
60 miles through the beautiful Ver- 
mont summer, verdant with trees, lazy 
vines and flowers. 


E STOPPED AT the small lumber 

mill town where Miss Fifield 
lives. In her I found a truly great ex- 
ample of courage, ingenuity and crea- 
tive talent. A victim of infantile par- 
alysis when 18 months of age, she lay 
a helpless cripple until she was 8 years 
old. Then a doctor became interested 
in her and there began the long strug- 
gle and treatment which has helped 
her overcome her handicap. “Sheer 
determination that I would walk free 
of crutches,” said Miss _ Fifield, 
“brought it about. 

“With that achieved, I wanted to do 
something for a pastime if nothing 
else. I tried different kinds of hand- 
work but nothing interested’ me till 


I saw some very small wooden figures 
that were made in Paris. They were 
the characters from ‘Alice in Wonder- 
land.’ Those little figures transformed 
my life, for they became not only a 
hobby but a means whereby I could 
be independent. I earn all my own 
living from making and selling these 
little figures. People like them, for 
I’ve been able to make and sell them 
for 20 years. 

“I have experimented, added and 
changed them from the first ones I 
saw until you wouldn’t know them. 
I now make 20 different characters 
and it takes me three weeks to make 
two complete sets. All the work is by 
hand and very painstaking. I am not 
satisfied unless each one is perfect.” 


The ones which are most in demand 
besides those already mentioned are 
the White Rabbit, King, Queen, 
March Hare, Gryphon, Cheshire Cart, 
Duchess and the Cook. Miss Fifield’s 
work is well known and Mrs. 
Rhoades’s Specialty Shop in Wood- 
stock, Vermont, takes her complete out- 
put. The figures retail for about $2.95 
each. Summer tourists from all over 
the United States and many foreign 
countries admire and buy them. I 
asked if I could buy one and Miss 
Fifield said they were all contracted 
for by Mrs. Rhoades. 


F  agsouaae THE STREET the saws rip 
into the logs brought down from 
the mountains but Miss Fifield said, 
“I don’t even hear them. I love my 
work and do a little ripping of my 
own. I have an electric jigsaw and the 
head, body, legs and arms are each 
sawed out separately from 1/8-inch 
plywood to make my figures from 
4 to 6 inches tall. The pieces are then 
sanded smooth and each painted and 
enamelled in bright colors on both 
sides and given several coats. It takes 
two weeks before the many colors are 
all on and dry. It takes three separate 
days to paint the three stripes around 
the bottom of Alice’s skirt. They are 
so tiny and close to each other that 
I can have only one wet at a time or 
the colors run together.” 

Tiny holes are drilled in the pieces 
and they are fastened together with 
tiny cotterpins so the legs and arms 
are movable. The feet are then forced 
into small blocks of grooved wood 
and they stand up. 

Miss Fifield likes to make other 
fairyland figures come to life. She 
has branched out several times to de- 
sign and make other jigsaw figures 
such as Hungarian gypsies, dragons and 
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fortune tellers. Made of heavier ply- 
wood and 16 inches high, they are 
used for doorstops. A fairy king and 
queen, Humpty Dumpty and Old 
Mother Hubbard serve as small cur- 
tain pulls. Miss Fifield has learned 
to make pins and novelty jewelry 
from colored sea shells but explained: 
“I have always gone back to my Won- 
derland characters and am happy in 
making them.” Other people both old 
and young are happy that she con- 
tinues, for they love her little char- 
acters. 


An Education hy Magic 
Mrs. C. E. Beam 


AYMOND A. HORNE, of Statesville, 
North Carolina, like the great 
Houdini, began to play tricks on the 
public and make them like it at the 
tender age of nine. Today, 17-year-old 
Raymond, who is North Carolina’s 
youngest professional magician, has 
made his hobby of magic not only pay 
for the rabbits he pulls out of hats, and 
the various props he uses in his work, 
but he confidently expects it to pay 
his way through college. 


It all started when Raymond was 
a very small boy. His family moved 
to what the superstitious of the town 
called a haunted house. The house, a 
large, gloomy, old wooden structure, 
had been empty of human occupants 
for a number of years. It was, allegedly, 
however, tenanted by many ghosts, who 
walked up and down stairs at any hour 
of the night. 

After the Hornes moved in, the 
ghosts continued to walk, or so little 
Raymond firmly believed. He never 
actually saw a ghostly visitor. But he 
felt them. He heard them. And he was 
scared. 

The little fellow was too frightened, 
cowering under the bedcovers at night, 
while the ghosts—or the somethings— 
slithered about his room, to think at all. 
But in the bright light of day, Raymond 
pondered over the strange nightly 
noises he had heard. He wondered a- 
bout the what and the why of ghosts, 
and why they should frighten little boys 
and girls. 


,. HE grew older, Raymond began 
to read books about ghosts. What 
he learned caused him to lose all his 
former fear of “hants” and their tricks. 

By this time he had become inter- 
ested in tricks, or in other words, in 
magic. He read everything he could 
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Instead of sawing a woman ‘in half, as do most magicians, 17-year-old 
Raymond Horne, guillotines this youthful assistant. 


find about the fascinating subject. He 
learned about magicians, hypnotism, 
and the various branches of the science. 
He began to practice tricks of all kinds, 
from egg juggling maneuvers to rope 
tricks. He found he had a talent for the 
art. 


Unlike Houdini, who learned about 
magic from a conjurer with a traveling 
circus, Horne had to learn the hard 
way. He taught himself. He read many 
books and practiced tricks faithfully 
and long. He rode his hobby hard for 
he found magic to be an intensely 
interesting and fascinating pastime. For 
the last three years or so he has dis- 
covered it to be a profitable business, 
also. 

Today, he has a repertoire of more 
than 1,000 tricks. He can switch from 
sleight-of-hand tricks to hypnotism and 
ventriloquism with the ease of any 
veteran performer. Incidentally, until 


last year, Horne had never seen an- 
other magician perform. It was with 
much delight that he watched “the 
Great Birch” go through his “now-you- 
see-it-now-you-don’t” routine at a local 
theater. 

For his ventriloquist’s act, Horne has 
a talented dummy called George Mc- 
Snoogle, who bears a slight resemblance 
to that famous hunk of wood, Charles 
McCarthy. 


T= YOUNG Statesville magician 
has performed many tines before 
audiences in his home towr.. * le has also 
appeared in night clubs, schools, and 
community-sponsored affairs (for a 
price) in Charlotte, largest city in 
North Carolina, and in many other 
cities and towns of the state. He has 
had a number of attractive offers from 
the managements of traveling shows to 
appear on their programs, So far, Horne 
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has declined all these offers for full- 
time jobs. 

“I am too busy,” he explains, “at the 
present time with my school work, and 
my after-school job at a local grocery 
store, to consider a traveling position. 
And during the past summer, my time 
was pretty well taken up with the store 
job, my weekly radio show at the 
local station, and occasional shows here 
and there. Besides, I have to save some 
time for three other activities of which 
I am fond: sleeping, eating and dating.” 

Since Horne is a handsome youth, 
friendly, and has a good personality, it 
is quite understandable that he has no 
trouble getting dates. A car, he recent'y 
purchased with part of his earnings as 
a magician, helps, too! 


ORNE’S PLANS for the winter in- 
clude an exciting, brand-new trick 


* for magic shows he expects to produce. 


He will have six spectators from the 
audience come on the stage and lock 
him in a regular United States mail- 
bag. Horne, in the bag, will be placed 
in a large tank of water by the six vol- 
unteers. The stage curtains will be 
drawn for sixty seconds, after which he 
will emerge from the mailbag and the 
tank, free and dry. 

Horne plans to attend Wake Forest 
College when he finishes the local 
schools. He has not yet fully decided 
whether he will make law or psycho- 
logy his career, or if he will continue as 
a magician as a life-time job. Of one 
thing he is certain, however. He knows 
that his hobby-magic will pay his way 
through college. 


Home Movie Exhibitor 


Eugene A. Conklin 


B ILLY JEPSON of Cheyenne, Wyom- 
ing, is a home movie enthusiast. 
There is nothing new about that—ad- 
mittedly. But he has constructed his 
own “Home Movie Theater” and made 
it a distinctly paying proposition. 
The Jepson home cinema is ded- 
icated to the showing of home 
movies made by Cheyenne citizens or 
those in the immediate vicinity. Any 
enthusiast who has made a scenic or 
landscape motion picture, a melodrama 
in which the family plays the key 
roles, a home produced cartoon, family 
sports reel or animal short, may arrange 
with operative Jepson to show it at 
the home movie theater, for a percent- 
age of the profits. 
(Continued on Page 63) 
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SELLING OTHER PEOPLE’S 
Hobby Products 


Established to aid a church 
fund, a gift shop in a New 
York village has become an 
outlet for hobbyists’ 
creations. 


Bessie Jeffery 


Oe SUNDAY I was turning over 
and over in my mind different 
possibilities of raising money for the 
restoration of our little Epiphany 
Chapel in Trumansburg, New York,’ 























4 when suddenly a mite of an idea flew ‘ 
y into my eat and whispered, “How 
about a gift shop?” I fairly jumped. A 
a gift shop! What could be better for a ] 
i middle-aged congregation and a com- 9 
: munity that had to migrate to the city e 
for all of those special little things re 
A Ol 
This is another in a series of P 
articles dealing with the mer- sl 
chandising of hobby products. 
— articles on this subject will h 
appear in early issues of | 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES. o 
oO 
that make birthdays and bridge parties r : 
more fun? : 
I had had a background of hobbies, : 
all carried on, it is true, in a most 4 
amateurish way; besides being a dab- ps 
bler in almost every craft, I was a ; 
haunter of art galleries and museums. E 
A gift shop, I decided should be the cl 
; better for these characteristics of mine. 9] 5. 
A family consultation was held; the 9 ¢ 
| “go” signal given. Our Rector ex- | F 
xf eevee his snatove iO secretary of st 
ma Foote and Bessie Je see a youthful customer, Flore . . y_ pledged her support, 
satiate to the ‘door of their eit shop which ‘ine oni a center for ascot “f and when our Bishop blessed the under- th 


hobby products. : : taking with his sanction, we were off. 
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The handwork of more than twenty hobbyists is displayed and sold in the Acorn Gift and Card shop in Trumans- 
burg, New York. The shop proprietors receive 25 per cent of the purchase prices. 


ETTER AFTER letter was sent out; 
field after field was checked for 
suitable merchandise. When a stack of 
encouraging letters or replies had been 
received, the idea was presented to the 
other members of the Auxiliary. They 
promptly approved the plan and the 
shop became our goal. 

In the late summer the Auxiliary 
had had an auction; the little handful 
of leftovers became the nucleus of 
our store. Christmas cards, stationery, 
plastics, and aprons were added. Our 
treasurer had spent some time as part 
owner and operator of a grocery store 
and restaurant. She had also been in 
charge of the advertising of a cleaning 
establishment. To her fell the job of 
putting our place before the public. 
My love for pen and ink was given a 
chance in the stack of letters sent out 
in search of goods. The letters were 
followed up by trips to neighboring 
cities for articles to place on our 
shelves. 

Rather than tap the Auxiliary funds, 
the secretary, my mother, and I put 


$150 into the pool. Those members 
who could took turns tending the shop. 
Those who were unable either con- 
tributed money or made things for us 
to sell. They were our first consignors. 
They brought in crocheted doilies, rugs, 
chair mats and aprons. These not only 
increased the value of the cash drawer 
but added interest as well. Once we 
injected a bit more interest by putting 
on an extra special food sale. And who 
could rival a group of church women 
at that game? 


6 ae DAY came when a baby was ex- 
pected and every one wanted some- 
thing useful, something warm, and 
special. By grape vine we quickly found 
a Presbyterian who could make us some 
jackets and bonnets. The baby crop 
proved to be a bumper and we needed 
things faster than our one friend could 
supply them; so we went farther afield 
and found six more women who had 
time to spare, a different stitch, and 
to use their own words, “were a bit 
diffident about presenting the members 


of their families with more of their 
work.” In other words, they were glad 
to help us. 

From baby things we .went to 
scarves, centerpieces, dish cloths, towels, 
darning cases, embroidered dresser 
scarves, pillow slips, and luncheon sets. 
One talent brought out another. One 
woman, who could raise African violets 
successfully, brought in a couple. A 
neighbor who had developed her own 
florist business supplied a large por- 
tion of the village gardeners with seed- 
lings. One store had served as a dis- 
tributing center for them, but when 
she had an unusually large lot of beau- 
tiful tuberous begonias, she asked us 
to handle them. They have added much 


interest with their exotic coloring and 


size. 


N°? EXCHANGE would be adequate 
without earrings. Mrs. Paul Rice 
and her daughter, Mary Evelyn, have 


brought in masterpieces of shell 
jewelry. Another consignor from across 
(Continued on Page 58) 





Television Retailing” to illustrate an article on marine radio. 


An alert photographic hobbyist of average ability can 
earn a steady income selling his pictures to trade journals. 


M*% A BEGINNING photographer 
runs around with a camera dang- 
ling from his neck night and day in 
the hope of coming across that once- 
in-a-lifetime news shot that will make 
him famous. Others chase beautiful 
women up and down the beaches try- 
ing to take the shot that will be the 
darling of the salons that season. Mean- 
while dull, drab, low paying, but pay- 
ing, trade journal, and how-to-do-it 
pictures go abegging for someone to 
take them. 

I know, because I was one of the 
part time photographers trying to com- 
pete with the big timers with practi- 
cally no success. I love taking pictures, 
but taking the number that I do costs 
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EDITORS BUY MY 


Max Alth 


money, as does the equipment that I 
want. I found that lack of money was 
curtailing my hobby activities. In an 
effort to make my hobby pay its own 
way, I tried art shots and news shots, 
and what not with, as I have said, no 
success. I didn’t have the “in” to get 
the news breaks, and I didn’t have the 
ability to take selling artistic photo- 
graphs. 


I STUMBLED on to the possibilities in 
the trade journal photo field when a 
friend of mine who was building a 
gadget thought it would be nice if we 
took some pictures of it, and wrote up 
a little story about it, and sent the 
photos and story into one of the popu- 





lar mechanical magazines. We did, and 
we received a small check for our 
troubles. 

I knew the pictures I had taken were 
second or third rate, and I stopped 
kidding myself and started looking for 
magazines that ran an occasional sec- 
ond or third rate picture. This search 
led me to the trade journals. 

The field is unromantic, and unex- 
citing as compared to the news and 
the fashion fields, but it is highly satis- 
fying to take a picture and have some- 
one shell out for it. And it makes you 
feel good to pick up a magazine that 
carries a picture of yours. Besides, the 
two, three, four, and five-dollar checks 
come in mighty handy. 
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In order to appreciate the extent of 
this field, you might visit your local 
library and look up the number of trade 
journals in one of the magazine direc- 
tories or writers’ guides. There are 
hundreds of them; everything from 
Ladies Wear to the Hardware Age. 


Wm AND IF you decide to give 
the field a try, your first step is 
to acquaint yourself with the various 
magazines, so that if and when a pic- 
ture comes into your ken you will 
recognize it. 

This is going to take a little time, 
although not as much as you might 
imagine. It is only necessary to glance 
through three or four copies of one 
magazine to get a fair picture of what 
it uses. You will find these magazines 
at your local library, at second hand 
magazine stores, and at the various con- 
cerns in the fields covered by the trade 
journals, For example you might pick 
up a copy of Motor Age at your local 
auto mechanic’s shop. 

Now that you know what is needed, 
your next step is to determine what is 
easiest for you and most accessible. 
Take stock of what experiences you 
have that will aid you in composing, 
and finding your subject material. For 
example: if you are a radio bug in 
addition to a camera fiend, radio serv- 
ice photos should be right down your 


ment store shots on the farm. Get out 
and learn just what commercial enter- 
prises your city does include. The 
chances are you will be surprised by 
the number and variety of businesses 
flourishing in your community. 


Ww YOU GO through the trade 
=’ journals you are going to be sur- 
prised. Some of them are even slicker 
than Harper's Bazaar and Vogue, but 
many of them run second and third 
rate pictures, comparatively speaking. 
Just about your caliber, if I’m not get- 
ting too personal, or let’s say, just about 
mine. 

They are not carefully posed, studio 
set ups, replete with lights, beautiful 
models and props. Typical shots are a 
picture of a man driving nails into a 
plank, a car with a new type of bumper, 
the inside of a radio, a picture of a 
modern store front. You can do as well 
and perhaps better, and the editor of 
the magazine wants and needs your 
photographs. 

For the most part the magazines are 
small and their picture budgets are 
even smaller. They pay on the average 
of $5 a photo, plus something for what- 
ever copy you turn in with your pic- 
ture. They cannot afford to send a 
photographer out into the field, and 
they need local, trade news shots. That’s 
where you come in. They need pictures 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


bellows. As for accessibility—you are 
going to have trouble taking farm pic- 
tures in New York City, and depart- 


This photograph of a welded crack in a cylinder head sold to the “Welding 
Engineer.” Subject matter is the most important aspect of successful trade 


of new methods, of successful, novel 
enterprises, picture stories of methods, 
systems. They need everything and any- 
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journal photography. The manner of presentation is second. 


. Max Alth sold this photograph of 
the Gyro-Spin, a ride at Coney Island, 
to the “Hobart Welding News.” 


thing that is pertinent to their subject. 


Bree DOESN’T mean that all you need 
do is photograph something which 
you think is in a magazine's field and 
send it in. On the contrary, the proce- 
dure, at first, is to write a letter to the 
editor of the magazine you decide to 
work for, suggesting your pictures and 
awaiting his reply. He may K. O. the 
idea, and he may O. K. it. He may ask 
for additional pictures, and make sug- 
gestions. In any event, be assured that 
the reply is sincere. 

He wants to buy pictures as badly 
as you want to sell them. Your sug- 
gestions, however, may not be in line 
with his needs, and the needs of a 
magazine can sometimes be quite com- 
plex and abstruse. It will take you some 
time before you know the needs of a 
magazine so well that you won't have 
to bother to query. 


Of course there is no sense in pass- 
ing up a picture merely because it 
hasn't as yet been approved by the edi- 
tor. The cost of film and paper is not 
that great. The rate of pay, low as it 
may be, is still worth the risk. When 
you see a saleable picture, take it—you 
may not get another opportunity. 


AS FOR THE photographs themselves, 
they should be good photographs. 
Good in the sense that they be clean, 
contrasty shots with the subject matter 
given first consideration and its man- 
ner of presentation, second piace. 

If you photograph a carpenter knock- 


(Continued on Page 60) 





¢¢ A WHISTLING woman and a crow- 

ing hen are sure to come to some 
bad end” is an old maxim which 
mothers once used to keep their daugh- 
ters in the path of womanly decorum, 
but no prophecy seems to have been 
made regarding the fate of a whittling 
woman. Certainly Mrs. M. L. Kiser 
of Spencer, North Carolina, has suf- 
fered no ill effects from having taken 
up “whittling,” as she calls it, several 
years ago. 

Two gifts, a pearl-handle knife and 
an antique handcarved picture frame, 
served as a key to unlock a rare gift 
for carving which Mrs. Kiser unknow- 
ingly possessed. As she admired the 
frame, she felt an irresistible urge to 
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A North Carolinian uses 

an ordinary pocket knife to 
carve picture frames which 
experts value at $150 each. 


WHITTLING 
WOMAN 


Winnie D. Deal 


copy it. Securing some suitable wood, 
cut the proper length, from a local 
lumber company, she copied the de- 
sign and transferred it to the wood. 
Then taking her gift knife, she tried 
her luck. The more she carved the 
more enthused she became. She was so 
delighted with the finished result that 
she began creating designs of her own 
for other frames. 


B= DRAWING a design, Mrs. 
Kiser first gets a clear mental pic- 
ture of the finished carving on each 
of the four frame pieces and how they 
join at the corners. Then on paper 
counterparts of the frame pieces, she 
makes a freehand outline drawing of 


her mental picture and transfers it to 
the wood, using carbon paper. She 
seldom duplicates a frame, unless it 
is to be given away, for her fertile 
brain is always teeming with new de- 
signs. She even visions carved furni- 
ture, especially baby cradles of the 
antique hooded style, which will al- 
most surely materialize if her son ever 
marries and presents her with a grand- 
child. 

Her designs include an apple-blos- 
som, pansy, dogwood, primrose, wed- 
ding-bell, and an intricate scroll de- 
sign, also an oak-leaf-and-acorn design 
topped with a sculptured deer’s head 
and a fern-and-dahlia design with a 
bird-of-paradise across the top. A piece 
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of Peruvian mahogany given by an 
admirer of her carving was made into 
a large frame with a scroll design in- 
terspersed with heads of women— 
seven different head designs, each dup- 
licated once, making fourteen heads 
in all. A memorial frame, made for the 
picture of a deceased brother, has his 
birth and death dates, his name, and 
a carved design of gorgeous roses— 
his favorite flower. Her latest design, 
not yet completed, has at the bottom 
the bow side of a laurel wreath with 
the opposite side at the top. These 
curve and overlap the sides, which are 
decorated with a fringed American 
flag falling in graceful folds from its 
staff. 


ACH OF THREE unusual frames con- 
tains a picture of Mrs. Kiser’s son, 
Mike, who spent three years at Staun- 
ton Military Academy, Staunton, Vir- 
ginia. Any newcomer is dubbed a “rat” 
during his first year at the school. The 
first frame carries out the “rat” idea. 
In the center of the top is the school 
emblem, to the left of which is “1944” 
and to the right “1945.” At each top 
corner a frightened rat scampers away 
from the emblem, starting down a 
square column in the center of each 
side frame. At the bottom of each 
column a frat sits upright and gazes 
at the picture within the frame. In 
the center of the bottom, two rats 
crouch with heads down. 

At the top of the second frame is 
the emblem with “1945” and “1946,” 
and a cross section of the American 
flag at each upper corner. On each side 





Occasionally Mrs. M. L. Kiser relaxes in her office for a short while by 


carving on picture frames. Here she works on a satinwood 


laurel-wreath-and-flag design. 


—in profile—is a cadet in uniform 
carrying a gun. The uniform is very 
accurate in all details such as cap, chev- 
rons on sleeve, buttons on pockets, 
stripe down leg, and even stitching 


frame, carving a 


on shoes. At the bottom is the word 
“Junior.” 


gm, THIRD frame also has the em- 
blem at the top with “1946” and 


= 


Mrs. M. L. Kiser carves shoes of various types and sizes from the scraps left after she has cut out a picture frame. 
She Are —— hundreds of pairs and gives them away. Shown also are two of the ordinary pocket knives she uses 
in carving. 





These three Staunton Military Academy frames were carved by Mrs. M. L. 
Kiser to enclose photographs of her son, Michael, taken during his three years 
at the school. The first represents him as a “rat”—a first year student, the 
second as a cadet, and the third as a student officer. The emblem at the center 
of the top is the school emblem and has been carved out of the wood frame, 


not attached. 


“1947.” On each side piece, the Amer- 
ican flag, the school flag, a sword, a 
mace, a cap, and an officer’s sash are 
worked into a harmonious design. In 
the bottom center is a crossed-swords 
design with “Michael” on one side and 
“Kiser” on the other. These frames are 
carved out of American walnut, the 
only kind of wood Mrs. Kiser could 
get during the war. 


Other woods used by Mrs. Kiser 
are: teak; three kinds of mahogany; 
plain, striped and mottled satinwood; 
tidewater cypress; rosewood; and Eng- 
lish boxwood, each of which, she says, 
has a different reaction to the knife. 
Occasionally someone gives her a piece 
of rare wood, but generally she orders 
from some dealer, such as J. H. Mont- 
eith of New York, who plies a world- 
wide trade in rare woods. At first she 
bought just the amount needed, but 
now she finds it cheaper to buy full 
length planks and have the frames cut 
locally. 


ATINWOOD, WHICH costs about $5 

a square foot, is Mrs. Kiser’s fav- 
orite wood. It is much harder than 
walnut, having extremely close pores. 
Satinwood comes from the heart of 
the forests of India and sometimes re- 
quires as long as eight years after being 
cut to reach the market. One firm, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Kiser, employed 5,000 
elephants and 3,000 buffaloes for 
dragging the timber to waterways 
where it could be floated by raft to 
the outside world. At one time, natives 
built their bridges of satinwood be- 
cause its firmly knit pores resisted 
water so well. The timber of a 200- 
year-old bridge was found so well pre- 
served that it was put on the market. 


When a design is ready for carv- 
ing, Mrs. Kiser sees to her knives, She 
now uses a pocket knife with two or 
three blades of different sizes, made 
of steel that will take a razor-edge 
finish. She keeps three or four sharp, 
ready for use. To sharpen a knife, she 
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uses the coarse and fine sides of a 
whetstone, then the coarse and fine 
sides of an oilstone, and lastly a leather 
strop. She keeps the entire blade in 
contact with the stone or strop and 
pulls the blade away from its edge. 
She makes sure that the blade is razor- 
sharp before touching it to the carv- 
ing. A knife thus sharpened may be 
used about a week before resharpen- 


ing is needed. 


LL OF Mrs. Kiser’s carving is done 

in cameo-style, high or half re- 
lief. In the uncarved wood, she says, 
she visualizes the finished frame and 
simply cuts away what she does not 
want. Her wood comes one inch thick, 
which allows for several planes of 
carving and a quarter-inch cut-in on 
the back inner edges for holding the 
picture. She always starts with the 
edges of a design and works toward 
the center, bringing out the lights 
and shadows by different depths of 
carving. In the heart of a design the 
carving is seldom deeper than a half- 
inch, but in some designs the carving 
cuts through the entire outer edge. 
When the carving is finished, Mrs. 
Kiser puts the frame together with 
hand-carved wooden pegs, making the 
holes with a small hand drill. Then she 
goes over the frame with emery cloth 
and steel wool and finishes with a coat 
of liquid wax. 


Scraps of wood left from cutting out 
frames are used for carving small ob- 
jects, such as cats, dogs, shoes, etc. 
Mrs. Kiser has carved hundreds of 
small shoes—men’s, women’s and chil- . 
dren’s — oxfords, sport shoes, button 
shoes, buckle shoes, soft-sole toddlers 
and baby bootees. These she gives away 
as gifts and favors. She has also carved 
small busts of imaginary people. For 
these small objects, she uses no design, 
carving only from imagination. How- 
ever, she hopes to carve a bust of her 
son and for this she plans to have 
photographs made of him from dif- 
ferent viewpoints, which she will use 
as patterns. 


N” ONLY Is Mrs. Kiser too busy 
to regard her carving other than 
as a hobby, but she prefers it so. Dur- 
ing the war she was chief clerk for 
the local draft board and now that 
her husband is an invalid, she is man- 
aging his bottling plant and his wood 
and coal business, and she is doing it 
so efficiently that he has no financial 
worries, Sometimes she carves a little 
off and on each day, then a couple of 
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Before carving a design such as this 
scroll - and - woman - head, Mrs. Kiser 
sketches it on paper. 


days may pass with no time for carv- 
ing, and again she may be able to de- 
vote an entire half-day to it. She finds 
that carving serves both as an outlet 
for the creative urge within and as a 
means of relaxation, even though she 
has to tape her fingers to prevent sore- 
ness, She likes best to carve while 
lying down, perfectly relaxed, listening 
to the radio. 

When Mrs, Kiser first started carv- 
ing, she did repair work on antique 
frames for various people, but, she 
says, she did it gratis because she loved 
the work and at that time she had leis- 
ure to do it. She likes the feel of a 
knife in her hand and never tires of 
using it, for when not carving she is 
constantly whittling pencils, sticks, etc. 
Yet she has no desire to make her carv- 
ing a remunerative business. However, 
she sees possibilities in it for anyone 


who would like to do so. Repairing . 


antique carvings and the making of 
frames could be speeded up by using 
tools or machinery for cutting away 
surplus wood, but she prefers using 
only a knife. Some admirers of her 
carving who have traveled extensively 
over the world, buying bits of carving 
here and there, have told her that her 
most elaborate frames should sell for 
$150 if advertised among the proper 
people. Mrs. Kiser, too, thinks that 
the value of her frames, according to 
the carving, would vary from $50 to 
$150. 

During the twelve years that Mrs. 
Kiser has been a “whittling woman,” 
she has never yet flawed a design, nor 
has she ever cut herself. It seems al- 
most miraculous, this accidental dis- 
covery of a fascinating hobby in which 
the heart, head, and hand coordinate so 
perfectly. Mrs. Kiser seems to have an 
instinctive feeling for the different 
kinds of wood, her fingers moving 
over the wood as the improvising 
hands of a musician move over his 
instrument. Sometimes newly discov- 
ered talents remain unexplainable, but 
Mrs. Kiser says that her talent may be 
due to the fact that a paternal great- 
uncle was a cabinet maker of no mean 


ability. 








This is Mrs. Kiser’s dogwood design. 
After being drawn on paper, it is trans- 
ferred to the wood with carbon paper. 
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Wally Schulz cuts out from a piece of plush a horse which will be used 
in the creation of a plush picture such as the one in the background. 


p= Is seldom thought of as an 
art material, but Wally Schulz 
of Elkhorn, Wisconsin, uses it as an 
artist uses oil paints or water colors— 
to create pictures. 

The young man believes he is the 
only person in the United States mak- 
ing pictures of this type, and his real- 
istic animal scenes are meeting with 
popularity among sportsmen every- 
where. Orders are pouring in by the 
dozens, and he is devoting every avail- 
able moment to filling orders. 

“It was quite by accident,” explains 
Schulz, “that I stumbled into this ex- 
citing business. It was quite a lucky 
stumble, however, and I’m glad it all 


happened.” 


3 DAY when Schulz was a high 
school pupil, he was asked to de- 
sign a picture, as an extra project for 
one of his classes. He wanted the pic- 
ture to be unusual. In fact, he wanted 
to use a new medium quite different, 
from anything ever used before. So 
putting his ingenuity to work, he gave 
the matter his careful attention. 

That very night, as he was absorbed 
in deep thought, his aunt came to pay 
a call. As she casually mentioned her 
work in a case-lining shop, and the 
plush material she used, Schulz sud- 
denly got an idea. Why wouldn't a 
scene depicted in this material make 
a fascinating picture? 

The more he thought about the idea, 


the better it sounded. Early the next 
morning Schulz called on his aunt at 
her shop. He asked her if she had any 
scraps of plush upon which he could 
experiment. She generously brought 
forth some large pieces in assorted 
colors. 

Arriving home, Schulz eagerly spread 
the beautiful material out before him. 
He envisioned two white swans, swim- 
ming in the moonlight, with green 
palm-trees waving in the distance. 


pie WITH a pencil and scissors 
as his only tools, Schulz sketched 
and cut out the patterns to be cut from 
the plush. Pinning the pattern of a 
swan to white material, he cut it care- 
fully from glistening plush. Within a 
short time, Schulz had the entire pic- 
ture cut from the goods, and ready to 
be glued into place on strong boarding. 

A strip of soft, dark, blue plush about 
eight inches wide served as the sky, 
and a strip of sparkling blue, ten inches 
wide, served as the water. On this 
Schulz glued the waving palm-trees, a 
pair of snow-white swans, cat-tails, and 
rich, green grass. 

The completed picture was 18 by 
32 inches. He covered it with glass to 
protect it from the dirt and dust. He 
then inserted the complete picture into 
a shining gold frame. 

Standing at a distance, Schulz viewed 
his finished product with pride and 
satisfaction. Here was exactly what he 
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A Wisconsin man looks for a 
new way to create pictures 
and finds it and a new busi- 
ness at the same time. 


Margy Shane 


Plush... 


NOVEL 


wanted—something unusual and fas- 
cinating, to say the least. 


E NEXT day, Schulz tucked the 
picture into the crook of his arm, 
and carried it to school. When it was 
exhibited at the front of the room, 
many admiring exclamations arose 
from the onlooking students. They ex- 
amined the picture approvingly and 
carefully, for never had they seen any 
made from this beautiful medium. 
From then on, a few orders for pic- 
tures came in, and the young man 
started designing more pictures and 
new scenes. He was in business, but not 
for long, because World War II in- 
terrupted the production of plush, 
which was so vital in making the pic- 
tures. 
When the war ended, the production 
of plush again got under way but it 
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His plush pictures of hunting dogs are among Wally Schulz’s most popular “paintings,’ 


men. Displaying this picture is Betty Clauer of Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 


PICTORIAL MEDIUM 


was a number of months, however, be- 
fore Schulz could acquire more ma- 
terial, He wrote to several New York 
companies dealing in plush, and learn- 
ed that the goods could be obtained for 
$2.50 a yard. There was a catch, how- 
ever, for the material was not sold in 
less than 50-yard rolls. Fifty yards at 
$2.50 a yard, would run into a con- 
siderable amount, especially when sev- 
eral colors were needed. Finally in des- 
peration, Schulz wrote to a Chicago 
company, and received an encouraging 
report. He could order as much plush 
as he wanted, at $3 a yard. Of course, 
this was somewhat higher in cost, but 
he would not have to tie up so much 
capital. 

He selected several colors which he 
would use the most, and then mailed 
his order. He chose green, blue, white, 
and gray. He ordered 10 or 15 yards of 


each desired color. He found that white 
could not be obtained, as this was rarely 
used by manufacturing concerns. 
Therefore, he was forced to buy a 50- 
yard roll from the New York concern. 


qos THEN placed an order for 
boarding upon which to mount the 
pictures. He bought the boarding al- 
ready cut in the correct dimensions, as 
it would save time of cutting it to the 
desired size. This charge was 45 cents 
apiece. The cutting would be done 
without extra cost, so he placed an 
order for two dozen pieces with a 
Milwaukee lumber company. 


“At last my plush picture business 
was underway again,” recalls Schulz, 
“and I watched excitedly, as a big 
transport truck drove into the yard and 
unloaded the boarding. But then, when 
the plush finally arrived in a huge 


° particularly with sports- 


box almost six feet long, that was when 
I got a little jittery. I wondered if I 
had ordered too much, and if my orders 
would consume all my newly acquired 
materials.” 

Schulz grunted, as he lugged the box 
of plush up the stairs to a room he 
had converted into a studio. 


“It didn’t relieve my worries any,” 
says Schulz “when my brother appeared 
and humorously asked where the corpse 
was for the box. When I explained 
that it contained plush, he wanted to 
know if I had bought out the com- 


pany.” 


T HE VERY next day the young man 
set to work on his hobby venture 
in earnest. While waiting for the ma- 
terials to arrive, he had designed his 
own patterns from which to make the 
pictures. He had never had any formal 
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art training, but he found he had a 
hitherto hidden talent for creating 
animals. 

One of the plush pictures which 
made a hit showed two frolicking 
horses, silhouetted against the moon- 
light. The horses were royal blue in 
color, with glowing, rich, green grass, 
and dark red, poplar-trees lining the 
background. The sky was a soft, glisten- 
ing white, with realistic cloud effects. 


Another of the pictures was par- 
ticularly appealing to dog-lovers. This 
picture showed two hunting dogs, 
silhouetted in a similar setting. The 
dogs were made from assorted colored 
plush, and showed the full grace of 
pointers. 

Still a different scene showed sev- 
eral horses pulling a stage coach, while 
another revealed graceful deer speed- 
igg across the snow, with pine trees 
in the background. 


RDERS AND letters of inquiry 
poured in, as the public learned 
of Schulz’s new pictures. Each letter 
was given his personal attention and 
answered promptly. There were letters 
from art and gift shops, located in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, asking to 
carry the pictures in their stock. 

Buyers found them beautiful to hang 
above davenports, desks, pianos, fire- 
places, and various other furniture. 
Sportsmen found the horse and dog 
pictures especially attractive to hang 
in their dens. Others found them just 
right and appropriate for that little 
summer cottage hidden among the 
pine trees. 

By placing a lighted floor lamp be- 
side or beneath the picture, a beauti- 
ful effect may be had. Shadows are 
cast upon the picture, created by the 
angle at which the light hits it. The 
pictures, therefore, have beautiful and 
natural shadows of their own. These 
change position as the lighted lamp is 
shifted to a different setting. 


ae SELLS the pictures at $15 
each. He figures the cost of material 
for the making of each picture to be 
about $5, with the frames and glass 
consuming a sizeable portion of the 
complete cost. One picture takes many 
hours to complete, as gluing the pieces 
of felt into their proper place is a 
delicate task. 

“When the orders started pouring 
in,” recalls Schulz laughingly, “my 
worries about the huge box were over. 
I was sure then, that I hadn’t ordered 
too much material.” 

The orders continued to mount 


rapidly, and soon Schulz had to em- 
ploy the help of his sisters. Their duty 
was to cut the prancing horses and 
graceful dogs, from assorted colors. 
The delicate work of making the final 
gluing was handled by himself. Each 
completed picture was then carefully 
brushed and examined by him, before 
being placed in a gold frame for 
final framing. 

The completed pictures resemble 
weavings, and buyers examine them 
with approving wonder, as they in- 
quire about the medium which went 
into their making. 


AS SCHULZ surveys the many pic- 
tures which are ready for distri- 
bution, a surge of pride and satisfac- 
tion arises within him. Not only is he 
proud of his designs and patterns, but 
happy in the realization, that he has 
developed a hobby that is different 
and unusual. He smiles happily, as 
sportsmen marvel at the pictures of 
horses and hunting dogs, created in 
their natural poses. 

“Tm very happy,” says Schulz, “that 
sportsmen like my animal creations. I 
love animal life very much, and it’s a 
pleasure to have my reproductions of 
it admired by others.” 

The skill and determination which 
lie within this talented young man 
from Wisconsin would seem to assure 
his future success in the “plush busi- 


ness. 


I Get Paid to Ask Questions 


(Continued from Page 15) 


only upon storekeepers to find out 
which product or brand of ink, rug 
cleaner, pancake flour, deodorant, etc., 





























“I want you to meet my husband, 
Carl—he’s an amateur magician!” 
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sells better with him and why. 

Product-testing is another form of 
advertising research which is coming to 
the fore these days when so many new 
products are being put on the market 
daily. Manufacturers frequently want 
to know what the public thinks about 
something new that they are putting 
out, and are eager to have them try 
samples of it. Interviewers are sent out 
with samples of a product to distribute 
to Mr. and Mrs. America. They ask 
them to try this new product and tell 
them how they like it or, more import- 
ant, what they do not like about it. 
Then they call back to see them in a 
few days. Sometimes, after a survey 
or two of this kind, the new product 
has to go back to the laboratory for re- 
vision which results in an improved 
product which the public likes better 
than the original and which, therefore, 
will sell more readily. 


HE FIELD is almost limitless and 

the types of jobs that come to the 
good interviewer are fascinating. But, 
to be a good interviewer, one must be 
able to “take it” and not to mind the 
occasional rebuff which is bound to 
come when one is in constant contact 
with the public—although the unpleas- 
ant occasion is the rare one, for most 
people are pleasant, kind and co-opera- 
tive. Furthermore, they, too, like to 
talk! They’re no end flattered to be 
asked what they think of this and that. 
Their reaction to the interviewer is 
largely a reflection of the interview- 
er’s attitude, so an interviewer must 
be courteous, patient, understanding, 
intelligent and dependable in the sense 
that when a firm sends an assignment 
to be done in a certain length of time, 
come hell or high water you must get 
it done by then! If you don’t you might 
find that next time a job is given out 
you'll be among the missing. They want 
honest workers, ones who make the 
calls faithfully and conscientiously. Ac- 
curacy, too, is of utmost importance, 
and the ability to report a person’s 
exact words, It isn’t easy work—not by 
a long shot—but it is full of interest. 
People are funny, and you'll get some 
laughs out of it and make yourself 
some money—if you like to walk and 
talk! I do. 


Eprror’s Nore: The author as 
prepared a list of organizations which 
conduct surveys of various sorts. If you 
want this list, send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope, to PROFITABLE HOB- 
BIES, 24th and Burlington, Kansas City 
16, Missouri, and it will be mailed to 
you. 
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my room with them! I’m sure that 
the mailman must have grown tired of 
carrying them back and forth. 

“About two years ago, a new record 
and appliance store opened in St. Jo- 
seph with a new, unusual advertising 
angle, and good merchandising policies. 
That was the subject of my first trade 
journal article and it sold on the first 
trip out. It was followed by many 
others and most of my writing has gone 
into the trade journal field, but I also 
have an outdoor sport story, a fact 
detective story, and a movie fan maga- 
zine feature to my credit, I enjoy 
the non-fiction field, for whether I 
am writing about a businessman or a 
hobbyist, I have learned many inter- 
esting and profitable things from these 
contacts, 


“Circumstances prevented my going 
to college to study journalism, but I 
took a correspondence course in writ- 
ing. I am at present a clerk with the 
Livestock Market News Service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, and 
my writing is done on a part-time 
basis. Writing is my profitable hobby. 
One of my other hobbies is fishing, 
and I might add that I have used some 
of the plugs, which Gayle Young made, 
with good results. They got bass! Gayle, 
you may recall, was the subject of my 
article in your May, 1947, issue. 

“Speaking of hobbyists, Tom Swartz, 
the subject of my article on quilt top 
making, and Mrs. Swartz, are two of 
the most cheerful persons I have ever 
met, in spite of the hardships that have 
come their way. My interview with 
them will live long in my memory. 
There were no complaints about their 
misfortunes; instead they cheerfully 
discussed Mr. Swartz’s hobby and their 
Shut-in Club memberships. 

“I am single and make my home 
with my sister, her husband, and three 
active, pre-school youngsters. 

“As for ambitions, I want to make 
writing my life career, and until I 
achieve that ambition, I expect to con- 
tinue my free lance writing. I hope 
we'll meet again in the pages of 
PROFITABLE Hossigzs before very 
long.” 


A few of the articles, to look for in 
the February PROFITABLE HOBBIES: 

Mabel C. Olson’s piece about a 
courageous Portland, Oregon, woman, 
who, upon the death of her husband, 
turned her hobby of making stuffed, 


felt toys into a business that she can 
carry on in her home and so also care 
personally for her two small sons; 
Wally Schulz’s story about Bill Woel- 
fel, of Racine, Wisconsin, who raises 
fur bearing nutria, a strange looking 
but highly profitable small animal; 
Herbert G. Moore’s account of one of 
the most elaborate miniature theaters 
in the nation, the opera conducted by 
Fredrik A. Chramer at his famous 
Kungsholm restaurant in Chicago. 

In addition, of course, there will be 
eight or ten more full length articles, 
plus features, shorts and the usual de- 
partments. 


Tater 0 Scary 
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Until further notice PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES will pay $2 for each letter 
from a man published in this depart- 
ment and $1 for each letter from a 
woman. 











Sirs: 

Please let me seize this opportunity 
to thank you for having enrolled me 
as a regular reader of PROFITABLE 
Hossiks since April, 1947. I have 
enjoyed every line of your splendid 
magazine. 

From an article by J. B. Jenkin which 
appeared on page 48 of your May, 
1947, issue, I have started on my hob- 
by. Instead of pocketbooks I make 
crocodile-skin handbags with zip 
fasteners. I started this in May and 
now I have started getting orders from 
all corners of Nigeria. I sell the bags 
for 15 shillings each (about $3), so 
you can see that my hobby not only 
gives me pleasure but also profit. I 
am preparing to open a gift-supply 
house, so that other hobbyists in the 
U. S. A. can get the hand-bags sent to 
them as bona-fide gifts. 

Your magazine has done a lot for 
me, and I thank you. You may publish 
my letter and convey my greetings to 
my fellow hobbyists in the United 
States. 

C. N. Exen, 
Yaba Lagos, 
S. Nigeria, West Africa 


Sirs: 

Several months ago I received a gift 
subscription for PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
from a kind friend and I can only 
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this mysterious flower-plant need 

no persuasion to buy it. For pleasure 

and profit grow and sell these 

Magic-Flower Plants at home at 
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directions, $1.00. For extra cash, 
order yours right now. 
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say that I wish I had had such a 
magazine years ago. For the past ten 
years I have been an invalid from 
arthritis and my efforts to find a prof- 
itable hobby were in vain until about a 
year ago I accidentally discovered I 
could make shell jewelry. However, 
since receiving your magazine, I have 
read of several hobbies that even with 
my physical limitations I could success- 
fully carry out. You may be sure I am 
going to carefully file away all my 
copies of PROFITABLE HORRIES as 
insurance against that day if and when 
my shell jewelry business shows signs 
of becoming senile. 

I have made up a few miniature 
flower pots like those described by 
Maria Moravsky in her article “Little 
Gardens Start Big Dreams” (August, 

(Continued on Page 64) 








EARN AS YOU 

HE LEARN AT HOME. 

If you can read, 

A you can learn to 

write for pay. Send 

postcard today for 

WRITER FREE details. No 
obligation. 

200 S. 7th St. Dept. 13 

St. Lou 
COMFORT WRITER'S. ‘SERVICE 











STAMPED GOODS insroivernc 


Good quality white cotton art cloth. One 3-piece 
VANITY SET, One 3-piece BUFFET SET, One 
3-piece CHAIR BACK SET and 1i-piece 11 x 33 
DRESSER SCARF. All 4 items (10 pieces) for 
$1.50 postpaid; or SOc each postpaid. 


NATIONAL HOME SUPPLY CO. 








BOX 347 BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


— — 
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Blue Bloods of Doll Society 


( Continued from Page 25) 


together in stuffed kid and cloth 
bodies. 

At one time the creation of wooden 
dolls was considered a handicraft to 
be proud of—today machined blocks 
are glued together, a few swift brush 
strokes to suggest features are added, 
and the wooden doll is completed. It 
is recorded that the first paper dolls 
to attain popularity in America were 
the Jenny Lind cutouts commissioned 
at the request of the famous singer in 
the middle of the 19th century. 


MAZE: A Frenchman, patented 
the first talking doll in 1824. The 
“papa” or “mama” doll of today is a 
direct descendant. Until the 20th cen- 
tury dolls usually appeared as highly 
styled ladies. The change from adult to 
babyhood came about gradually. In 
1890 dolls were dressed like little girls 
though the bodies remained mature. 
By 1910 the first baby dolls were 
placed on the market. Since then noted 
sculptors have fashioned doll heads, 
transforming what had once been an 
image of black magic to a beautiful 
work of art to be loved and cherished. 

Mrs. Janshoff has one ambition and 
that is the burning desire to secure a 
groom doll. “Not any groom doll,” the 
collector declares emphatically, “but 
one that is tall, dark and handsome.” 
She is also shopping around for more 
dolls in evening clothes but they must 
be true bloods of the doll world. 

As to the future of her rare collec- 
tion, Mrs. Janshoff says: “My collec- 
tion will eventually be given to Lynn, 
my 2-year-old granddaughter, still in 
the rag doll age but who has already 
eight dolls in her collection.” With a 
twinkle in her soft grey eyes, the 
hobbyist adds: “Unless I get a groom 
doll scon, it looks as though the bride 
is going to spend the rest of her make- 
believe existence waiting at the church 
in the wedding of the dolls.” 


Hobbying in Washington 
( Continued from Page 29) 


issue of ordinary stamps, sometimes 
called the “Presidential Series,” will be 
placed on sale again shortly, according 
to the Post Office Department. 

The Philatelic Agency prefers to re- 
ceive money orders or certified checks 
as payment for stamps ordered, rather 
than cash. It has been discovered that 
many remittances which mysteriously 
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A HOBBY THAT has grown to be 
second nature with me, less a 
hobby now than a habit of mind, 
is taking words apart to see what 
makes them tick. It’s much safer 
than taking the clock apart; words 
don’t have to be put together again. 
Most “long” words, “hard” words 
to many, are made up of shorter 
roots, with a prefix or suffix added. 
(Did you know that a prefix was 
something “fastened before”?) If 
we know the meaning of these ele- 
ments, often an easy matter since 
the same ones are used over and 
over in different combinations, we 
know the word, even if we have 
never seen it before. 

~ In my own case, this hobby was 
helped along by high school French 
and Latin; but I know that they 
were not strictly necessary, for the 
hobby started long before. In fact, 
it no doubt helped them, too; it 





Tahing Words Apart 


certainly made them more interest- 
ing. Who will forget redingote, 
when he once knows that the French 
word comes from the English rid- 
ing coat? 

My hobby has brought many ad- 
vantages. Spelling has been easy; 
no one can confuse serial and cereal, 
for instance, who knows that serial 
comes from series, a succession, and 
cereal from Ceres, Roman goddess . 
of the growing grain. Reading has 
been easy, too, for new words are 
not strange words; and that is a 
constant protection against misusing 
them. 

Finally, my hobby has been royal 
fun. Philology is its name. And that 
word comes from two Greek ones 
meaning “fondness” and “speech”; 
no wonder it delights the heart of 
a woman! 


Mary F. Wildman 








“disappeared” in the mails, were, in 
actuality, stolen for the cash they con- 
tained. Thus, by sending money orders 
or certified checks, you protect your 
own stamp request. 


LOTS OF BLOSSOMS 


— AS many garden seeds are 
being sold today as were sold in 
1939. Since the new highs in popula- 
tion and gardening enthusiasm are 
likely to remain, seed sales are also 
expected to maintain this unprece- 
dented popularity. 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS 
BOOKLETS 


y  eyeson THE Department of 
Commerce has been forced to 
discontinue monthly publication of 
that invaluable booklet, Domestic 
Commerce, for budgetary reasons, it is, 
nevertheless, still turning out numer- 
ous free and nominally-priced leaflets, 
many of which may be of interest to 
you as a hobbyist. If you wish to send 
for any of the following, please do so 
promptly, so as to avoid disappoint- 
ment, should they go out of print. 
79C-21 Jewelry Trade. 6 pp. 
(wholesale and retail trends). 
Free. 


79C-78 Phonograph Records. Mar- 
kets in Guatemala and Mexico. 
Vol. 5, part 8, No. 71. 3 pp. 5 
cents. 
79C-79 Phonograph Records. Mar- 
kets im Selected Caribbean and 
Central American Countries. Vol. 
5, part 8, No. 76. 4 pp. 5 cents. 
ADDRESS: U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Special Business Service 
Desk, Room 2840, Washington 25, 
<i ; 
Also available from your nearest 
Department of Commerce Field Of- 
fice, which has a limited supply. 


CONGRESSIONAL HOBBIES 


ENATOR STYLES BRIDGES’ staff has 
the not too unpleasant task of 
caring for the hundreds of jade, ivory, 
ebony, porcelain and glass elephants 
which the Senator has collected from 
all over the world. 


In contrast, Mrs. Florence Cooley, 
executive secretary to Representative 
James Hobson Morrison, has “en- 
dowed” her Congressman boss with a 
hobby. She has helped establish and 
takes care of a conservatory of rare 
plants and flowers which goes a long 
way towards beautifying an office, 
otherwise devoted to legislative effi- 
ciency. 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST NEWS 


IRST PRIZE OF $7.50 in the Jan- 
uary crossword puzzle contest ‘has 
been awarded to Mrs. Robert S. Phil- 
lips, Amsterdam, New York, whose 
puzzle appears on this page. Entries 
for the February contest are now being 
received, and non-prize winning puz- 
zles entered in previous contests will 
be considered for the February award. 
Remember, each entry must include the 
unsolved puzzle diagram, and solved 


diagram and the key of definitions, as 
well as a signed statement to the effect 
that the puzzle is original with the 
sender. One person may submit an un- 
limited number of entries. In case of 
a tie duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
If you want your puzzle returned, in- 
clude a self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope. If your puzzle is not returned 
immediately, it is because the judges 
are still considering it for a prize. 


Answers On Page 64 


ACROSS . Amphibious mammal 30. Negative 


Le compere point 


10. itolion rh river . Early 
12. Color 


. Rower 


Flower 


. Tests 
. Adam’s third son 
7. Exch hange 24. Guided 


31. A number 
34. Not down 


14. Sewing Snennants - Washington 
16. An opening . Printer’s measure 


35. Receptacle (two 
ord: 


Doctor of Divinity 


(Abbr.) 
- Crafty (Obs.) 
- Exclomction 


of literate arts 


( 
. High Abbr. 
‘ Highway ( - 
. To butt 


Loan 


80. Coal residue 
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The 


Since one of the main purposes of PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES is to help hobbyists the world 
over become better acquainted, this column has 
been established by reader demand to further 
that aim. : 

If you would like to correspond with other 
hobbyists enjoying the same spare-time activ- 
ity as your own, or would like information on 
any particular hobby from a more experienced 





ably Club House 


hobbyist, you will want your name listed here. 

Just send us your name and address, and 
the heading under which you would like your 
name listed, along with 50 cents for each inser- 
tion. All listings will be subject to publisher’s 
approval. 

For your convenience, you may send $5.00 
for twelve consecutive insertions, thus saving 
$1.00. THE EDITOR 





ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
Mrs. George Vogus, 610 West McGrath Street, 


Alliance, Ohio. 
BUTTONS 
Mrs. Frank Sawmiller, R. 2, St. Marys, Ohio. 











KNITTING 


Honora E. Green, 927 Wellington Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


Mrs. Marie Wilson, 1030 Liberty Street, Fort 
Wayne 4, Ind. , 














DISH GARDEN ORNAMENTS 
Lillesand Hobby Lobby, Cambridge, Wis. 
DOLLS 


Mrs. Hazel Schwig, 12108 Memorial Avenue, 
Detroit 27, Mich. 








LEATHERCRAFT 
Mrs. R. R. Helmerick, Box 146, Greybull, Wyo. 


NATIVE LAPEL PINS 
Nannie Holland, R. 3, Fayetteville, Ark. 














Mrs. Charles A. Aylesworth, R. D. No.- 1, Box 
113, Melodee Farm, Girard, Pa. 


FANCY BASKETS 


Nannie Holland, R. 3, Fayetteville, Ark, 
FELT NOVELTIES 





RECIPES 


Eunice Creager, 610 S. Meridian Street, Wash- 
ington, Ind. 


RESORT NOVELTIES 











Mrs. Willis B. Coleman, 33 Selleck Place, Strat- 
ford, Conn. 





Marcella Conrad, 3810 Wyandotte Street, Kansas 
City 2, Mo. 





FLOWERS AND SEEDS 


Mrs. E. D. Hoar, Friends Centre, 304 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


FURNITURE REFINISHING 











SALT AND PEPPER SHAKERS 
Lillesand Hobby Lobby, Cambridge, Wis. 


Carol Holcomb, Apt. 308, 154 W. North Ave- 
nue, Chicago 10, il, 











Janet Lee Hawes, Adams Center, N. Y. 


GUINEA PIGS 


H. Lavine, 234 So. Muscatel Avenue, San 
Gabriel, Calif. 


HAND-LETTERED VERSE 
Mrs. E. D. Hoar, Friends Centre, 304 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
HAND-MADE KEYS 














SEED PICTURES 


Mrs. ——_ Vogus, 610 West McGrath Street, 
Alliance, Ohio. 








SEQUIN JEWELRY 


Mrs. Ernest Zieroth, South End Avenue, Dur- 
ham, Conn. 








SHELLCRAFT 





Miss Martha Mertz, 907 Court Way, San Diego 


Mrs. Marie Wilson, 1030 Liberty Street, Fort 
Wayne 4, Ind. 








3, Calif 
HOOKED RUGS 


Mrs. Myrtle Myers, R. 2, Box 210, Auburn, 
Calif. 





TEXTILE PAINTING 
Mrs. Herbert J. Clausen, Pemberton, Minn. 








White Gold 


(Continued from Page 13) 


as big as the now naked bunny. He 
usually shears with electric clippers al- 
though sometimes he uses ordinary 
barber's scissors. 

“Even baby bunnies receiving their 
first haircut at eight weeks sit still,” 
he explains. “In fact, one night after 
shearing dozens of rabbits I forgot to 
put the last one back in its hutch. Next 
morning I found it in the same posi- 
tion, still sitting on the barrel-head 
where I had left it!” 


N” A NEW trimming method, long 
a secret of shrewd French breed- 
ers whose wool was always pronounced 
superior by American mills, has been 
introduced into the United States. A 


refugee revealed how groups of French 
women, much like our migrant fruit 
harvesters, roamed the angora farms of 
pre-war France plucking the wool with 
only thumb and forefinger as tools. 
This was quite painless to the rab- 
bits as the keen-eyed peasants plucked 
only those animals whose wool was 
exactly ready to moult. This method is 
being favored by the Dewings, for the 
mills, in appreciation of the superior 
wool harvested by plucking, plead for 
all they can get, offering the hitherto 
unheard of price of $10 a pound. 


Oo" THING that has attracted pet- 
loving people to angora rabbit 
raising as a profitable hobby is that 
money can be made without the killing 
involved in raising market rabbits, 
foxes and other fur animals, or labora- 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


tory animals. However, when most 
breeders become “big operators” like 
Dewing, they advocate that whatever 
rabbits show poor production records 
be eliminated, which as well as im- 
proving the herd, builds up extra 
profits through the sale of meat and 
pelts. 

“We have no ‘star boarders’ here,” 
says Dewing. “An animal that doesn’t 
produce becomes a candidate for the 
casserole! Before the war there wasn’t 
much market for rabbit meat here in 
the East, as compared to Los Angeles 
where seven million pounds are served 
annually. But things have changed. 
People have caught on to tender, deli- 
cious, pearl-white rabbit meat—second 
only to squab in nutrition value.” 

And well they might, when it’s pre- 
pared like this, according to Betty 
Dewing’s recipe: 

2 pounds dressed rabbit 
114 teaspoons salt 

Y4 teaspoon pepper 

1 slightly beaten egg 

2 tablespoons water 

1 cup breadcrumbs 

Dip rabbit (cut in serving pieces) 
into beaten egg to which salt and pep- 
per have been added. Roll in bread- 
crumbs, then brown in a quarter inch 
of hot fat. Reduce heat, cover, and cook 
slowly thirty minutes or until tender. 

Brown gravy is made by draining 
the pan except for 3 tablespoons of 
fat. Blend in 3 tablespoons flour, 34 
teaspoon salt, and dash of pepper. 
Cook, stirring until brown. Stir in 14 
cups of water or rabbit stock. Boil two 
minutes stirring constantly. Serve at 
once, pouring over golden brown rab- 
bit on bed of boiled rice. 


“Some breeders find angora rabbits 
so delicious that they are tempted to 
eat up all their capital stock!” laughs 
Dewing. “But don’t forget that the 
rabbits have to eat, too.” And here he 
explains one more of the many factors 
that make angora farming such a prof- 
itable hobby—the ease and economy 
of feeding, costing less than $2 per 
year per rabbit even if everything is 
bought. Of the two meals each day 
much of the “breakfast” of greens, 
such as lawn trimmings, hay, dande- 
lions, hollyhock greens, weeds, vines, 
root crops, clean fresh vegetable scraps, 
and even twigs pruned from fruit trees, 
can be home-grown or obtained free. 
For “supper” most breeders provide 
grain mixtures containing wheat, oats, 
barley, soybeans, or so forth. With 
clean food, fresh water daily, and reg- 
ular care, angoras are practically dis- 
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ease-free and also have no insect par- 
asites. 


ITH SO MANY favorable factors 

it is little wonder that angora 
enthusiasm is spreading beyond the 
bounds of the country, bringing corre- 
spondence to Dewing from the Amer- 
icas, Australia and Asia. 

In connection with the latter, Dew- 
ing tells about the Japanese angora 
industry that undermined the Amer- 
ican market right up to Pearl Harbor 
by underselling domestic breeders. To 
prevent the same thing from happen- 
ing again the national angora organi- 
zation to which he belongs— and 
which does much to obtain fair prices 
from the mills, assists in conducting 
angora courses in Rutgers, Connecticut, 
Colorado and other colleges, and con- 
ducts rabbit research—is sponsoring a 
bill in Congress to regulate the im- 
portation of angora wool. 

Dewing has no quarrel with breed- 


ets in Canada and Mexico and other 


friendly states. “They stood with us 
during the war,” he says, “and helped 
keep up the supply of wool. But I am 
thinking of protection for breeders 


like ‘Ken’ Kennedy of Greensboro, 
North Carolina, who, although crip- 
pled and without the use of his right 
hand, sunk his savings in a few angora 
rabbits at the age of sixty-five. A few 
years of invigorating outdoor activity 
with these profitable pets put him on 
the road to recovery, both physical and 
financial. I’m thinking about the farm- 
ers who have built up a herd of an- 
goras against the lean years when their 
main crop fails. I'm thinking of the 
veterans whose minds and bodies are 
being built back to normal by putter- 
ing around with angoras out in the 
open air away from the hustle and 
bustle of industry. I’m thinking of the 
men, the women, the old folks, and 
the invalids who have invested a few 
precious dollars in angoras in hopes 
of becoming their own boss in their 
own business in some green country 
valley...” 

And, stroking the silk-tasseled ears 
of “Little Charlie,” handsome prize- 
winning angora buck, the family pet 
snuggled in the chubby arms of baby 
Katherine, Dewing adds, “What more 
could anyone ask?” 
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QUILT PIECES ““cotorrasr 
COTTON PRINTS 


SOO pieces for $1.10 postpaid. Sample packet 
for 25¢ postpaid. . 7 


NATIONAL HOME SUPPLY CO. 
X 347 BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
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MAKE SEA SHELL 
JEWELRY AT HOME 





Right on your kitchen table, can quickly 
learn to make exquisite Sea Shell and Fish Scale 
Jewelry and Novelties. Our beautifully photo- 
raphed home instruction course will show 
os to make over 100 designs of Earrings, Pins, 
Sprays, Brooches, Hair Ornaments, Dress Clips, 
Necklaces, Bracelets, Rings, Ash Trays, Can 
Dishes, Wall Plaques, Candle Sticks, Dolls, Ani- 
mals, Miniatures, etc. 

Explains fully all the special 
ing, Golding, Pearlizing, Glittering, Luminousing, 
etc. Illustrates more than 90 kinds of Sea Shells, 
Fish Scales and Plastics often used. No tools or 
experience . Complete course only $1, 
postpaid. Beginner’s Kit $3 ($3.50 in Canada). 
Sorry, no C.O.D. orders. Our 12-page price list 


is free. 

HOUSE OF GIFTS 
Box 4550-B30 Coral Gables, Fla. 
“Largest Shellcraft Supply House in U. S$.” 


esses of Dye- 








It’s EASY to Weave with Smooth 


Strong ily 





Yarns 





Rugs, men’s suiting, luncheon sets, drapes 
—whatever you make—will be at its best 
when you weave with Lily yarns. Colorfast, 
boilproof, Lily yarns are easy to handle, and 
will preserve your designs indefinitely. 


Hand weaving deserves the best yarn, so 
choose Lily .. . for color, lustre and strength. 


For every article you make, select your color 
and size from the wide Lily assortment in cot- 
ton, wool and linen yarns. Send today for sam- 
ples, prices and your copy of our latest booklet, 
“Practical Weaving Suggestions’ —sent free 
postpaid. Use coupon. 





NAME 





WEAVING WITH LILY YARNS 
AT PENLAND, N. C. 





SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. 0, SHELBY, N. C. 


Please send samples, prices and a copy of your 
latest booklet, “Practical Weaving Suggestions” 
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PRESSURE QUEEN 


FOUR CYLINDER 
PORTABLE AIR.COMPRESSOR 


SPRAY PAINTING OUTFIT 


COMPLETE 


COMPACT @ RUGGED @ POWERFUL 


The ideal air supply for home and farm 
workshop, machine shop, garage, service sta- 
tion and contracting painter. Inflates tires; 
refinishes automobiles, trucks, implements 
and furniture. Paints buildings better, faster 
and at lower cost than brush work. 
Compressor has 4 cylinders, drop forged 
crankshaft, heat treated valves and pistons, 
bronze bearings, forced feed lubrication. 
50-60 Ibs. pressure without pulsation. Price 
includes compressor as shown, with air 
gauge, 15 ft. hose, spray gun and % h.p. 
motor; fully guaranteed. With % hp. 
motor—$109.95. 

If your dealer does not -_ 

Pressure Queen write direct: 


THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD CO. 


197 Railroad Ave. Harrison, Ohio 








MAKE ewani-= 


Work right on = ag ag table! No tools or ex- 
perience necessa: Learn—earn within a week. 
Complete home  ieaieuahen course, 
photographed, shows how to make 115 different 
designs of earrings, pins, sprays, brooches, hair 
ornaments, bracelets, candy dishes, trays, wall 
plaques, etc. Tlustrates also 55 kinds of Sea Shells 

and Fish Scales often used. Explains fully home 
methods of dyeing, agony golding and glow- 
in-the-dark processes. — “eo: aed ma- 
terials with wholesale pri course 
only $1. Beginner’s Kit, 3 19350" hn Canada), 
postpaid. Immediate shipments. 


HOUSE of GIFTS, Box 4550-F2, Coral Gables, Fla. 














Core LT THE NEED FOR 


EXTRA MONEY OR A 
FASCINATING HOBBY? 


Make clever lapel ornaments, 
handbags, cute baby booties, soft 
cuddly toys and many more lovely 
items for yourself and friends, out 
of colorful FELT. 

It’s so easy—just a snip of your 
scissors ... and so economical— 
there is never any waste. 

Start yourself today in this fas- 
cinating pastime. Large sampler 

- kit containing patterns, cutouts, 
felt, cement, batten and a gener- 
ous supply of felt in ten colors 

- ‘sent upon receipt of only $1.25. 
~\ Additional felt supplied at factory 
prices. 


THE FELT CRAFTERS 
Plaistow 55, New Hampshire 
FELT-CHENILLE-ORNAMENTAL STUDS 





Selling Other People’s 
Hobby Products 


(Continued from Page 43) 


the lake has offered perfected pieces 
of seed beads and sequins. 


Mary Evelyn Rice is not the only 
member of our small-fry family. The 
other day young Carol and Bobby Hop- 
kins came in with a couple of delightful 
little purses, which they thought we 
might like to see. Questioning brought 
out that these had been a cooperative 
affair. A neighbor had helped the 
youngsters form a club. She had taught 
them to weave on small frames and 
then, when two squares were made, had 
crocheted them together; the mother 
had put in lining and zippers; Carol 
and Bobby became good will ambassa- 
dors and high pressure salesmen. We 
took the purses. They will make two 
little girls happy! 


Our nineteenth consignor was a 
woman who had nearly lost her sight, 
when her small son accidentally stuck 
his finger in her eye. She was given an 
opportunity to learn several skills. One 
of these was weaving. It was most fas- 
cinating for her; in fact it became an 
absorption. From simple table loom, 
she has gone to the more complicated 
machines. Just now she is having one 
built to her own specifications. It will 
be a loom on which she can work out 
her own patterns as well as decipher 
the more difficult Colonial ones in 
which she is vitally interested. During 
this process of rehabilitation she has 
regained her vision and interested her 
family in the project. We have some 
belts and little girls’ suspender sets, 
which her young son has done in pleas- 
ing color and design. Her friends, al- 
most as absorbed as she, have appointed 
themselves her sales representatives at 
home and abroad. She is too modest 
and so, too critical of her work to be 
a good salesman of it. We feel that 
we are privileged to offer her bath- 
room sets, guest towels, scatter rugs 
and bags. 


| Paasti WEEK brings a new member 
to our exchange family. One day 
a young man came in to admire our 
Balinese carvings. His eye caught the 
needlework, which he said was his 
mother’s hobby. Recently he came in 
again. This time he brought handker- 
chiefs with crocheted edges, baby soak- 
ers, doilies, and earrings with tatted 
borders. He is an observing young man, 
because he had carefully packaged the 
articles in cellophane as we had done; 
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he had also inserted the description 
and the price. 

Two young women of Syracuse 
brought in some stationery, which they 
had decorated after the manner of 
Frau Emmy Zweybruck. They had de- 
veloped their hobby while their hus- 
bands were overseas. Not only had the 
girls worked out interesting color and 
composition, but they had explored 
the paper world and found a paper 
worthy of their project. Nor did they 
stop there. Now they have a box which 
would do credit to Fifth Avenue and 
we are selling their product! 


Each consignor has set his or her 
own price so that it will not seem too 
exorbitant to the public and so that 
we in turn can collect 25 per cent as 
our share for displaying it in an at- 
tractive setting, advertising it in three 
area papers, wrapping it and selling 
it. One consignor has brought in 36 
pairs of earrings, another only three. 
One brought in two plants, another an 
average of three dozen glads every 
other day through the full season. 


UR BEAUTIFULLY crocheted and 

tatted handkerchiefs would have 
sold more readily had they been trim- 
med in white instead of the harsh 
pinks and blues, which are about the 
only threads displayed on our counters. 
We are glad linen is again on the 
market, because it seems a crime to 
spend so much effort on a cotton ar- 
ticle. And people who are paying a 
price for handkerchiefs expect linen. 
With yarns it is different. There are 
grades, choices, and colors to suit the 
article. 

A young G. I. from Sampson Col- 
lege is going to bring in his copper, 
so now we will have a showing of 
ash trays, bowls, etc. in spun copper. 
It has been impossible to get postal 
card views of our village, but a photo- 
graphic hobbyist is going to make some 
for us to place on sale in the shop. 

When we started out, the group 
voted to adopt the name, “Acorn, Gift 
and Card Shop,” because we had started 
from such a small beginning and did 
intend to grow. After several weeks 
the other members of the Auxiliary 
felt they could not give the time to 
the project. After consideration, we 
who had been instrumental in starting 
and running it, decided to buy out the 
Auxiliary, because we, too, had home 
ties and did not feel that we could 
give up our whole time to the original 
purpose. In about ten weeks the shop 
had earned nearly $270 for the build- 
ing fund and had served as a social: 
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center not only for the group, but for 
many of the town women as well. 
When we took the store over, we put 
in enough more to make our total in- 
vestment $300. Since then we have 
purchased merchandise to the extent of 
about $1,400. Our equipment has cost 
us 25 cents less than $100, and our ex- 
penses such as postage, freight, ad- 
vertising and printing $130. To date 
our sales about equal the amount pur- 
chased, but we do have a small bank 
balance and haven’t yet added up our 
large Christmas sales. 


UR FUTURE promises new interests. 
One boy has asked us to help him 
with his paintings, and from a near 
by village comes a woman, who makes 
beautiful bags. Ceramics and herbs are 
also on the promised list. The D. A. R. 
Exchange up in Rochester has 400 
members on its consignors’ list. In our 
brief period we have secured twenty- 
three. Now if we can keep them! 


Along with our local crafts we have 
had the privilege of offering hand- 
made articles from Puerto Rico and 
India. Both of these are through mis- 
sion channels. We receive meager com- 
mission from them: 10 per cent from 
the Puerto Rican and 15 per cent from 
the Indian, but we feel that is practical 
mission work and we are selfish enough 
to know the things add interest. 

In order to give us a bit of an edge, 
we have added greeting cards and wrap- 
pings from five well-known publish- 
ing houses. Glass, pottery, and gifts 
such as are found in other shops 
throughout the country are on our 
shelf. I grant there is not the quan- 
tity nor the higher bracket prices, but 
ours is chiefly a rural area. However, 
we are moving soon: into larger quar- 
ters. This time we hope to have room 
enough to display things without clut- 
tering the place up too much, and to 
be able to find them before we forget 
we had such a thing! 

If you are a present or a prospective 
member of a knit and whittle club, or 
just a person interested in what the 
other 9914 per cent are doing, drop 
in at the sign of the Acorn and we will 
be happy to show you our wares, or 
to be equally interested in yours! 





Plastics Supplies 


Everything in plastics — Lucite, Plexiglas, 
Dyes, Rods, Sheets, Cements, Buffs. Lowest 
prices. Send 3c stamp with name, address 
and this ad for catalog. 


PLASTICS MFG. & SUPPLY CORP. 
Dept. PH-1, 4707 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


PLASTERCRAFTER®* 


JAYHAWK 
PRODUCT 


FOR PLEASURE ...FOR PROFIT 


An Ideal Hobby 
A Good Business of Your Own 
A Fine Craft for Schools, Camps, etc. 
Ready made Rubber Molds (only 28c to $1.00) 
Liquid Rubber (Wake your own molds at cost of oaly a few ceats each) 
Professional Statuary and 
Stone Plasters (made'‘in Blue Rapids) 
Kits for Beginners 
Complete “Plastercraft” 
Instructions Free 


BLUE RAPIDS SUPPLY COMPANY 


Blue Rapids, Kansas 








LEATHERCRAFT 


Tools °* Leather 
Supplies ° Projects 


“EVERYTHING FOR LEATHERCRAFT”’ 
Catalog on request 


ART IN LEATHER 








Rochester 5, N. Y. 


411 Joseph Ave. 
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WHAT EVERY MASON WANTS 
We have Important Masonic books 


for Blue 'e ’ 
mandery, Scott Rite and Shrine. 


OUR RITUALS ARE USED THE 
WORLD OVER 


Send for free catalog of books and 

rituals for Masons, Odd Fellows, 

Knights of Pythias, Knights of Columbus, etc. 

EZRA A. COOK, Publisher, P. O. Box 796, AJY 
Chicago 90, fil. 





Exceptionally profitable, ~ a 
jcinating. Captivate 


MAKE 
living flowers. Full oo 


° ° f 
Fine Quality\sjare time. Start interesting 
business of your own, or use 


PERFUME /5 tifts. Free instruction of- 


fer tells HOW. Sample of 
At Home 


full particulars 
Torrey, 95 Federal, Boston, Mass. 
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Improves Handwriting 
In 3 Hours 


DEFINITE HAND CONTROL! Guides your hand— 
corrects poor penmanship in few hours! Lots of fun 

for old and young. Nae reg —— Free. Write Im- 

mediately, OZMENT, 74, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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GIF T-BAZAAR® 
VALUE-WHEN 


AKE EXQUISITE 


THINGS-IT’s FUN! © * 
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AMPED 
TO MAKE 


MOST AMAZING BUY! 


A sensational new product that every- 
one who likes pretty things will want. 
Almost TWICE AS BIG as you would 
expect fer such a low cost. A wonderful 
Textile Painting Kit to make glamourous 
designs for fashionable wearing ap- 
parel, curtains, lunch cloths, napkins 
and a whole world of other things. 
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Each PAINT-TEX KIT contains 4 gen- 
erously large jars of color (Red, Green, 
Blue and Yellow), 2 jars of extender 
(to make various tints and to make your 
colors go farther), 6 sheets of stencil 
paper, 1 excellent stencil brush, 1 fine 
brush for free-hand painting, 1 stencil 
knife and over 60 lovely stencil and 
outline designs for every use PLUS com- 
plete easy-to-follow directions! 


WASHABLE — FADEPROOF — CLEANABLE — EASY 


Yours With Every Purchase—you will 
receive a large piece of quality, white 
art cloth stamped with designs to make 
one COMPLETE CHAIR SET, one THREE- 
PIECE VANITY SET and four REFRESH- 
MENT COASTERS — items might very 
easily be valued at more than $3.00 if 
you wished to offer them for sale when 
finished. You'll be delightfully sur- 

prised—Don‘t miss this grand oppor- 
funity! Yes! You can make the most 
lovely 


Fascinating and Profitable Fun—Tex- 
tile Painting with Aunt Ellen’s wonder- 
ful new PAINT-TEX KIT. You can pur- 
chase this amazing value NOW—send 
only $2.50, less than the value of your 
Gift and Bazaar articles when finished, 
and your name and address, with the 
understanding of complete satisfaction 
or your Money Back. As the quantity 
is limited, prent.§ TODAY. "Naaewss Aunt 
Ellen, P350 Handergit Bldg., Kansas City 


7’ ° 
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Splendid Hobby or Vocation 
Prepare in spare time. Pract: 


o obligation. 
SCHOOL OF 


postage prepaid. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
2315 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 2061 Chicago 5, Illinois 







VE “aot GRAPHY at Bory 


basic training. Long-established aeeol 
Send for free booklet, ae in 
Modern a and particulars. Sent 








“HOBBY-CRAFTERS” 


Let the Postman bring our entire HOBBY SHOP to 
your door, through our New Catalog. It lists inter- 
esting items that the entire family will enjoy. Felt, 
Cork, Shells, Leather, Plastics, Metal, Power Tools, 
Boo! Art Materials, Model Airplanes, Archery, Mo- 
tors, Relirond equipment and Accessories. Send 10c 
in stamp or coin for Complete Catalog. 


WESTERN CRAFTS & HOBBY SUPPLY CO. 








215-East Third Street, Dept.P.H., Davenport, lowa 








GOLDEN HAMSTERS? 


The new wonder animals from 
Pykekal Look like toy bears. De- 

ts. Everybody wants 
ames ousands needed by 
laboratories. Raise anywhere. Make money, get 
started now. Send 10c for illustrated literature 
or $5 for a pair of hamsters and literature. 


Gulf Hamstery, 1528 Basil St., Mobile, Ala. 








SEND TODAY 


qi FOR THIS PROFITABLE 
HANDICRAFT BOOK 


It is packed with beauti- 
=) ful things you can make 









' right in your own home. 





NAILHEAD DESIGNS which add 
that professional sparkle to your 
hats, gowns, gloves, belts, etc. 
It's easy to apply nailheads in 
varied lustrous colors and special 
shapes with our complete Dritz 
Nailhead set which includes in- 
structions, pattern sheet, tool, and 
50 nailheads. Only $1.25 


SHELLCRAFT JEWELRY and other 
items. Make your own exquisite 
jewelry with our complete Hatco 
Shelicraft set. Simple as ABC to 
cement tiny, colorful shells into 
unusual brooches, earrings, etc. 
Set contains 12 assorted packs of 
shells, plus plastic backs, pin 
backs, ear clips, cement, tweezers, 
and directions. Only $2.95 


DECORATE FABRICS of all kinds. 
Your friends will marvel at the 
brilliant designs with which you 
decorate your blouses, scarves, 
napkins, etc. Use our fascinating 
Prang Textiie Painting set to sten- 
cil lovely patterns in wash-fast 
colors. 25 piece set complete, 
everything you need. Only $3.98 























And many ofhers, too! 


Etchall Glass Etching Kit puts your monogram 
or other designs on glassware. $2.50 
Dot Snapper Kit attaches snappers to clothing 
in a jiffy. $1.00 


Sequins. 
clothes. 


17 gay colors to add glitter to your 
7 packages of 250 each for $1.00 


Add 20c¢ for postage and handling charge on 
any order. Immediate shipment. 


SEND DIME TODAY 


for our highly illustrated Handicraft Book 
telling about the above and many other 
practical home projects. It describes mate- 
rials, methods and designs in great de- 
tail. Filled with wonderful ideas for many 
enjoyable hours making valuable articles 
for home use, gifts or sale. 


BEAVER CRAFTS Inc. Dept. 05 
11558 $. Wentworth Ave., Chicago 28, Ill. 














His Quilt Tops Are Tops 
(Continued from Page 37) 


pieces of material that might otherwise 
be unused. 


AS SWARTZ’s fame as a quilt top 
expert grew, he received quilt 
patterns from neighbors and by mail. 
He now has nearly 10 scrapbooks filled 
with various patterns. The titles of 
these designs have colorful names such 
as: Ohio Rose, Lone Star, Springtime 
Garden, Flower Garden, Missouri 
Wonder, and Double Wedding Ring, 
as well as thousands of others. The 
names testify to the color or the flower 
that is accentuated in the pattern. The 
titles which lead with state names are 
frequently the state flower, the design 
of which has been made into an at- 
tractive quilt top. 

I believe everyone should have a 
hobby,” Swartz points out. “It is espe- 
cially important to the shut-ins. It gives 
us a chance to do something useful, 
to make a small profit perhaps, but 
most of all, it gives us something to 
hold our interest and fills many hours 
that might otherwise be tedious and 
unbearably long. A hobby can open a 
whole new field of interest, and pro- 
mote new friends—just as it has done 
for me.” 

Tom Swartz has proved that his 
hobby of crazy quilts makes double 
sense—a common sense pastime, and 
a dollar and cents profit. 


“ditors Buy My Photographs 
(Continued from Page 45) 


ing nails on the head be certain you get 
the nail head and hammer in the pic- 
ture and not the lovely grain of the 
wood he is butchering. If you want a 
picture of the carpenter himself, then 
take him, or if it’s the house itself that 
is the focal point of interest, then make 
certain it is the house you get on your 
film. 

Send a contact print and negative to 
the magazine. Your chance of selling 
a trade journal picture twice is very 
slim, and many of the magazines de- 
mand an exclusive. Most magazines 
use an eight by ten print for their pro- 
cessing but you can send them a print 
of any size. Keep it large enough for 
easy study by the editor. Some of the 
magazines will charge you for the en- 
larging, others will not. But in either 
event you will save your enlarging cost 
on the returned pictures, and postage 
on both, 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Along with your photos you should 
send as much essential information as 
you can secure—the usual what, when, 
where, who and why. Caption your pic- 
tures as cleverly as you can. Editors 
stay up nights trying to think of snappy 
lines—and a good line will sometimes, 
I beg your pardon, often tip the scale 
in favor of sale. 

If you can give the editor enough in- 
formation for an article you will be 
paid extra, so bear that in mind when 
snapping your shutter. 


Keep It Under 
Your Hat 


(Continued from Page 31) 


flap on the coin purse. An additional 
detail was her long braided hair tied 
with tiny bows. 

At school, other girls set up a merry 
din wanting the lapel pins so they, 
too, could carry their money in so 
attractive and secure a manner. And 
at Girl Scout meeting the pin again 
was met with enthusiasm. Soon teen- 
agers were clamoring for them, and by 
this time, Mrs. Pilant was turning out 
blondes, brunettes and redheads decked 
in bonnets of every hue. 

About this time, while making cos- 
tumes for a party with an international 
theme, the idea came to her that the 
little purses could be international, too. 
First she made a little Negro girl with 
pig-tails tied with tiny ribbons, and 
next an Indian miss with decorative 
head band and feather. Perhaps think- 
ing of her own school days and Steven- 
son’s “Treasure Island” led her to make 
a pirate who wears an earring and is 
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PLASKIT 56 eecceeceeecoce 
The NEW 
Liquid Plastic 
@ for sm models and patterns 


® for casting parts in any color 
@ for laminating cloth, paper or 


wood 
for embedding photos, flowers, 
insects or keepsakes 


IT POURS COLDe HARDENS wire re HEA 


+4 GOSS SSSSCCED 









shipping cost if your payment 
accompanies order. 


The KEMNITZ Corporation 


1021 N. Water St. Cs 2, WIS. 


Other PLASKIT numbers— 

PLASKIT 55—Adhesive for Lucite & 
Plexiglass. 

PLASKIT 59—Coating for models, 

PLASKIT 44 — Coating for floors, 
woodwork, walls, ete. 

PLASKIT 23-——Coating for leather 


work. 
PLASKIT 30—Coating for tags, docu- 
ments, books, blueprints, cloth, etc. 
The above plastics are applied by 
brushing, dipping, wiping, rolling or 
spraying—when spraying use 1 to 4 
parts of thinner to 1 part of liquid 
plastic. z 
Prices for Plaskit Prices for 
23, 30, 44, 55, 59 Thinner 
Y% pint can...$ .80 $ .60 
1 pint can...... 2.70 1.90 
1 quart can.... 4.90 2.90 
1. gallon can.. 15.60 8.90 


COLLECTORS C 
GRAB-BAGS 25° uF 


Assortment of Military Insignia, Stamps, oe. For- 
eign Money, German Campaign Ribbons, U. S. litary 
Awards, Match Covers, Poster Stamps, Tentesetad Pins, 
German Medals, Japanese Surrender Document. Packets 
25ce, SOc, and 75Se¢, contain hundreds of souvenir ar- 
ticles. Send 2Se¢ for sample packet and FREE list. 

HOBBYGUILD 35-F W. 32nd St. New York 


@ = Trial Unit Complete. 

s Experimenting Unit +350 
@ Worker's Unit ..... 5.60 
@ Gift Kit 6.50 
@ = Red or White Opaque 

S Calots* i.e os $ .40 ea. 
@ = Yellow or Green Trans. 

© Coteeg es ee oP .45 ea. 
@ 

es 

a 


( Shipped C.O0.D. or we pay ent) 





ing profits is put in the “kitty” for 
purchase of new materials, and the bal- 
ance is then divided equally between 
Mrs, Pilant and Mrs. Allen. 

Everyone likes a success story, espe- 
cially if it is about one such as a busy 
housewife and mother who, her day 
already well taken with homemaking, 
church, and community interests, turns 
her originality into such a profitably 
provocative pastime. Now that Mrs. 
Pilant has capitalized on a safety pin, 
I wonder what she could and might 
do with hair pins. 


yl BIRDS 


J post card TODA Beer" State gies iow Fras: 
post card TODA’ 
of TAXIDERMY 


NORTHWEST 
Dept. 5971 pa Nebr. 

















‘315 So. Michigan 


CLG Smart Fuspions 
LEARN AT HOME-SPARE TIME 


p Fascinating 32 een wardrobe at consid- 
Z ain 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF DRESS DESIGN 
Ave. Dept. 2061 Chicago 5. 118 














Here is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE for PAY 


I want to contact new writers, in- F R 2 F 
terested in_cashin a, hundreds of 
checks for $1 to $1 offered each INFORM ATION 
week. No previous experiencenec- 

essary. Send postcard f 


or information—FREE. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


467-PH_ INDEPENDENCE BLDG., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 














indeed a handsome, swashbuckling 


braggart. 


HE LAPEL pin coin purses are 

practical and attractive and make 
ideal gifts. They are large enough to 
carry folding money as well as coins. 
When orders started coming in faster 
and faster, it soon became obvious that 
Mrs. Pilant would need help to fill 
them. A friend, Fred Allen’s wife— 
Evelyn, that is, not Portland—came to 
the rescue. After details of the little 
faces are completed by Mrs. Pilant, 
Mrs, Allen stitches the heads to the 
hats, places snaps in the proper posi- 
tions, and securely tacks on the safety 
pins. The lapel pins sell for $4.50 per 
dozen—50 cents apiece when sold 
singly. A small per cent of the increas- 





GET THIS RIGHT..OR LEFT 


HE CHANCES are you've known 

the answers to every question 
in this quiz at one time or another. 
The point is, can you answer them 
all now? Each blank should be filled 
either with the word “right” or the 
word “left.” If you get eight or 
more correct, it indicates you have 
a well filled storehouse of miscel- 
laneous knowledge. A score of six 
to eight is average. 

1. During a wedding ceremony, 
the groom stands at the 
of the bride. 

2. A co-pilot of a plane sits on 
the side. 

3. When driving in England, 
you should keep to the 
side of the road. 

4, When facing forward in a 
boat, “port” is on the _____. 

5. The Presidential Unit Citation 
is worn on the side. 

6. While serving food, a waiter 
should stand at the 
of the person being served. 

7. A corsage is worn on the 
shoulder. 

8. The debit column is on the 

side of a ledger. 

9. When a group of soldiers 
start to march, they advance the 
foot first. 

10. At a dinner party, if the 
guest of honor is a man, he sits at 
the of the hostess. 


W. E. Golden 


Answers are on Page 64 
































$$$ $$ $ $ $ 
WI CASH, CARS, HOMES 

IN PRIZE CONTESTS 
FREE: PRIZE IDEAS,  jncricn 


Favorite Contest Bulletin—complete HOW TO WIN 
WRITE-UPS, entries that won, judging slant. Our stu- 
dents are America’s biggest winners. YOU, TOO, CAN 
LEARN TO WIN! Send name and address on postcard 
for GIFT copy. Write now! Find out how! 


ALL AMERICAN 7. 
1639 Mohican St. Dept. Phila. 38, Pa 








A NEW TWIST IN CRAFTS 


A CREATIVE HOBBY FOR ALL 
AGE GROUPS 


Bend your ideas into shape. Make original and 
entertaining gifts and ornaments. 
EACH KIT CONTAINS: 10 Cellophane 
wrapped bundles (10 stems in each, 
12”. long), 10 brilliant assorted colors. 


Complete with Simple instructions, $1.00 
At All Handicraft Suppliers 


AMERICAN PIPE CLEANER CO. 


Dept. 2, Norwood, Mass. 














How to Start 





YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


And Reap BIG Profits 


Plastics, one of the most revolutionizing and rapid 
expatiding industries, offers a great opportunity eo all 
enterprising men and women. This is one of the ja 
industries in which home manufacturers thrive a—e 
prosper. You can start even on a spare time basis in 
yaur own home, and expand rapidly into a full time 
business, paying good profits. 


LIQUID MARBLE 
Make LIQUID MARBLE the amazing Plastic, —_ 
a thousand uses. LIQUID MARBLE can be po 
into FLEXIBLE MOLDS for casting all ne of 
artistic and serviceable articles such as: ornaments, 
novelties, desk sets, paper weights, book-ends, souvenirs, 
statuary, toys, etc. 


FLEXIBLE MOLDS 

Make your own FLEXIBLE MOLDS. The cost is 
low—in fact, a large sized mold costs but a few cents. 
Hundreds of casts can be taken from a single mold. 

NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 

No skill or previous knowledge is necessary. All 

you do is follow our easy-to-understand instructions. 
UNLIMITED MARKET 


The market is literally unlimited. You will find 
steady year-round demand in your own community. 
Your problem will not be in selling but in supplying 
the huge pent-up demand. Moreover, we supply you 
with names of buyers for your finished products. 


WRITE TODAY 


Bing Products will show you how to start with a 
small investment and build a per 
profitable business! Don’t fail to grasp this oppor- 
tunity! Write today for FREE CATALOG. 


BING PRODUCTS 
Dept. N-11, 88 Broad St. 
Boston 10, Mass. 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


ity wp wi HOBBY PRODUCTS 


In communicating with companies whose products are described on this page 
please mention PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 








Versatile Turning Chisel 


A NEW turning chisel of revolu- 
tionary design with a tungsten 
carbide tip opens new fields in lathe 
turning. This chisel, with its hardened 
tip, presents to the home crafter for 
the first time the same type of cutting 
action which has been used in heavy 
industry throughout the war. For the 
first time a hand-held turning chisel 
is used in free-hand cutting or turning 
of metals such as brass, aluminum, 
magnesium, copper, nickel, silver and 
even cold rolled steel. 

The technique used in turning with 
these new chisels is only slightly differ- 
ent from previous turning methods 
which you are familiar with. A com- 
plete instruction sheet furnished with 
the chisels gives you the little informa- 
tion needed to give you that profes- 
sional touch in turning such metal 
projects. 

Either the large 14-inch round and 
Y4-inch square, or the small 14-inch 
round and 4-inch square chisels com- 
prise a set. These two chisels will ac- 
complish all of the wood turning which 
you have in the past done with a set 
of eight or nine turning chisels. In 
addition to all of this, the turning of 
metal free-hand is added to the use 


that you can obtain from a set of these 
new tools. Many projects of a novelty 
and practical class may be turned on 
your lathe. Such projects as chess sets, 
tie clasps, earrings, charm bracelet 
parts, drawer and door knobs, pipe 
bowls and stems, cigarette holders, cuff 
links, candle sticks, brass finials, and 
many other hundreds of useful articles, 
to name just a few, will become the 
products of your home workshop lathe, 


This new chisel may be used to turn 
practically any type of plastic on the 
market today. Lucite and Plexiglas, 
which are popular at the present time 
in home workshop use, are ordinarily 
very hatd on turning tools. This new 
chisel will take any amount of turning 
work on such abrasive materials with- 
out the ordinary wear, and the sharp- 
ening required on former turning tools. 
The lathe speed used in turning certain 
types of plastic is slightly reduced to 
prevent burning or fusing of the plas- 
tic itself. 

Many uses for this new chisel will 
be found in the workshop of the model- 
maker. Any number of small brass 
and aluminum fittings for model ships, 
planes and trains may be turned easily 
and quickly on your wood lathe. 

For further information write: Mar- 


tin Incorporated, 548 West Rock Place, 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. 





Liquid Plastic Applied 
Like Paint 
OCKREY PLASTIC Products Com- 


pany of Flushing, New York, has 
recently offered to the industrial and 


home. user the first 100 per cent phe- : | 


nolic resin coating material that could 
be cured without heat or pressure. The 
new material, called Phenoplast, can 
be brushed or sprayed on practically 
any surface, and sets within a few hours 
to form an insoluble, infusible coating 
of high-gloss, transparent, phenolic 
resin, waterproof, fireproof, solvent- 
proof and chemical-proof. 


Heretofore such surfaces could only 
be obtained in molding presses or high- 
temperature baking ovens, such as are 
used to cure refrigerator, stove and 
automobile finishes. But with the new 
resin developed by Lockrey, this same 
type of finish is now available to the 
manufacturer or householder, to put a 
coating on floors or furniture that 
never needs waxing or cleaning’ (ex- 


cept to wipe with a damp cloth); to 


boat-owners for a high-gloss finish for 
hull, deck or superstructure that will 
not flake or soften in salt water and 
resists barnacles, teredos and other 
marine growths; to novelty-makers, 
who can now give a ceramic-like fin- 
ish to castings or carvings of plaster- 
of-Paris, composition or wood, turning 
them into a solid piece of expensive 
plastic as far as appearance and per- 
formance are concerned; to automo- 
bile-owners, who can now “permanent- 
ize” their new paint-jobs with a thin 
coat of the hardest and glossiest of all 
plastics, to mention only a few of the 
more common uses. 

Phenoplast is not a “plastic paint,”. 
but a 100 per cent phenolic resin in 
liquid form—it does not “dry” like 
paint, but “sets” or polymerizes on the 
work. Phenoplast is chemically of prac- 
tically the same composition as.a sheet 
of cast Bakelite, Catalin or Marblette, 
the only major difference being that it 
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cat be-applied in coatings of a few 
thousands of an inch thickness, and 
that it is cold-setting and sets with the 
same ultra-high hard gloss that is found 
on the “flash” end of cast phenolic 
resins, without any polishing. 


Home Movie Exhibitor 
(Continued from Page 41) 


Every evening, at 7 o'clock and again 
at 9 o'clock a two-hour program of 
selected home movies, all produced by 
community citizens, is offered. These 
home movies are shown for three con- 
secutive days before giving way to 
others—and the home movie producer 
receives a percentage of the gate re- 
ceipts for the three day run. On Satur- 
days and Sundays there are continuous 
performances. 

_When Jepson was young, he wished 
to become a theater owner. At the age 
of 39 his wish came true, for although 
an accountant by profession, he is also 
motion picture projectionist, manager, 
film booker and theater advertising and 
lobby display stager—all rolled into 
one. The theater itself is not unduly 
large. It will, however, seat 125 pay- 
ing patrons, each of whom cheerfully 


| parts with 30 cents for the evening’s 


festivities. For outstanding home mov- 
ies trailers are produced in coopera- 
tion with the home movie producer in 
question, and several full length one 
hour features have thus far been made 
with an all community cast. Home 
newsreels produced, and taken by local 
home movie hobbyists are a feature of 
this tiny theater where first runs are 


’ neighborhood productions. 


HIS THEATER is unusual: it does 
not dispense popcorn, soda pop or 
even crackerjack; it requests all women 
attending to take off their hats—and 
be quick about it; a number of seats 
are equipped for the hard of hearing, 
and attending patrons are urged to 
park their chewing gum before they 
attend the performance, with the well 
being of the theater seats in view. 
Jepson’s wife, and 10-year-old son, 
William, Jr., take turns in operating 
the projection equipment, preparing 
trailers and making announcements 


YARN 








CUT RATE PRICES 
FREE SAMPLE CARDS 
WE PAY POSTAGE 


Spar’ WAM «......20:--.:...-ccccsccesees -40 2 oz. Ball 
Knitting Worsted .................. -70 4 oz. Skein 
Baby Yarn ................--...0.-..-.02 -30 1 oz. Ball 
Spotted Baby Yarn................ -31 1 oz. Ball 


Other Specials on Sample Card 
BLUE RIBBON YARN CO. 





over the theater public address sys- 
tem, by means of which patrons are 
notified when they are needed at home 
in an emergency. All stills decorating 
the lobby, posters and lobby artwork 
are products of the Jepson family— 
truly a family with an unusual and 
paying hobby. 


Working Wonders 
With Wallpaper 


(Continued from Page 19) 


satisfying hobby for me, and a profit- 
able one at that. No doubt it is need- 
less to say that the happiest moments 
of my life are spent working with or 
experimenting with wallpaper. 


AM a firm believer in hobbies. I 

think that everyone should have a 
hobby of some kind. There is nothing 
in the world like a hobby to make one 
forget himself or his troubles. The 
people who are the happiest and the 
most contented are those who have ac- 
quired a hobby, or several of them. 


Aside from my hobby of working 
with wallpaper I write verse, short 
stories and articles, and I have two 
children’s books to my credit. So I 
am kept busy all the time. 

As for myself and my own hobby I 
can only give my own motto, for 
advice. It goes like this: 

“By smoothing the wrinkles out of 
the wallpaper, I am smoothing the 
wrinkles out of my own face.” 





Vhribling Work COLORING PHOTOS 


NATIONAL 
1315 S. Michigan.Ave., Dept. 








al OLLECTORSS SAVE TNE NEW 


4 in WATIONS SYMBOLIC PRINTS 


CENT FREE OM APPROVAL / 














1677 sT. JOHNS PL. B’ELYN 33, N. Y. 





FINE BOWS AND 
ARROWS 


SELECTED RAW MATERIALS 
5c Catalog—20 Pages 5c 













L. E.STEMMLER, Queens Village, N.Y. 
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SHELL JEWELRY 
HOBBY SAVES 
DYING WOMAN 


60-Year-Old Woman Lives 
To Fool The Doctors 


BALTIMORE—Six months ago Edith Rogers of 
Baltimore, Maryland, was rushed to the hospital 
and given up to die with a serious heart ailment. 
Today, she is as lively as a cricket, and earning 
money in a hobby which she’ states saved her life. 
Here’s her story in her own words: 

“Until a year ago I had never been sick in my 
life. I am now nearly 60 years of age. I was taken 
to the hospital as an ‘emergency’ to die of a bad 
heart disease; spent 6 months there, came home, 
insisted on this visit to my friend here (in Vir- 
ginia); gained a little strength, returned this April 
armed with your Kit, and the determination to 
amuse myself and profit by it, keeping the secret 
to myself until I was ready to prove my theory, 
‘Keep your mind alert and your hands busy and you 
can fool the Doctors.’ 


Happy—!mproving in Health 


“Now, thanks to your ad I am able to be busy 
and am improving in health and am really happy. 
After having obtained my first order from you, I 
made up a number of earrings, pins, chatelaines— 
all copies of real flowers as models—trying to copy 
them as nearly perfect as possible. The first box 
was sent to a Bank. One sale was $57.00. My re- 
orders from that bank have reached nearly $200. 
I received a $24 order from Chicago, Illinois, re- 
sulting from one pair of earrings . . . 

“I know you do not have time to read long 
letters, but this may help someone in tlie same 
position I am in.” Signed, Edith Rogers. 





The Shellcraft Kit referred to by Edith Rogers 
is our regular $3 “Beginner’s Kit.”’ It consists of 
a beautiful assortment of dyed Sea. Shells and Fish 
Scales, Silver Plated Metal Ear Screws, Metal Pin- 
backs, Plastics, Cement—in fact, everything to 
complete 6 pieces of finished jewelry. 

Also available is Samuel L. Presner’s 4th Edition 
of ‘‘How to Make Shell Jewelry & Novelties.” This 
beautifully photographed home instruction course 
shows how to make over 115 designs of Pins, Ear- 
rings, Sprays, Brooches, Hair-do’s, Necklaces, Brace- 
lets, Dress Clips, Ash Trays, Wall Plaques, Candy 
Dishes, Dolls, Animals, Miniatures, Novelties, etc. 


No Tools or Experience Needed 


It explains also all the special home methods of 
Dyeing, Golding, Pearlizing, Luminousing, Glit- 
tering, etc. Four pages of photographs showing 55 
kinds of Sea Shell and Fish Scales are described to 
you. A list of nearly 200 kinds of raw materials 
with wholesale prices is also part of this work. And 
best of all, absolutely no tools or experience needed. 
You can work right on your kitchen table and 
learn-earn within a week. 

The complete course is only $1.00 postpaid. The 
Beginner's Kit is $3 ($3.50 in Canada)» postpaid. 
Get on the sunny side of life today! 


HOUSE OF GIFTS 
Box 4550-MP Coral Gables, Fla. 
Adv. 
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Along the Hobby 
Book Shelf 


(Continued from Page 8) 


reducing time and cost of making, and 
what used to be only desire upon the 
part of the majority of people who 
couldn’t afford high, luxury-class 
painted textiles is fast becoming a very 
real demand. Hand painted textiles of 
all types are again coming to the fore 
in latest fashion. 

The kinds of articles that can be 
made by textile painting are almost 
innumerable, ranging from handker- 
chiefs for the handbag to draperies for 
the drawing room. The main purpose 
of this book is to give the reader actual 
instruction in modern textile painting. 
However, Mr. Brownley does go into 
some very helpful detail on the prin- 
ciple of design for, of course, good 
work itself must be realized in good 
design. 

Toward the close of the book, the 
author has written a short but helpful 
chapter on “Exhibiting and Selling 
Ideas” which answers many of the ques- 
tions that the textile painter will ask 
when he is ready to market his wares. 
He has also included many formulas 
for textile ‘paint, several of which have 


heretofore been more or less trade sec-. 


rets and obtainable only for a high 
price. 


Hobby Huddle 


(Continued from Page 53) 


1947) from some odds and ends of 
shells I had on hand. My wife and 
friends thought they were so cute I am 
sending for a supply of more suitable 
shells to make more flower pots. Who 
knows, maybe I'll soon be taking in 
some of those quarters which Mrs. 
Moravsky describes as being “too easy 
to last.” 
More power to you. 
Everett G. Winkley, 
Aurora, Illinois 





Sirs: 

I believe that women need a hobby 
more than a lot of men do. Raising a 
family and making a home are con- 
structive basically, but day by day we 
wash dishes and clothes to be dirtied, 
mend clothes to be torn, clean house 
so it’s ready to be mussed up again. 
After a round of this, it eases the soul 
to create something of worth or beauty 
with the knowledge that it will stay 
made. Men are not commonly engaged 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





; pore T. WHIPPLE, Chicago 
barber, has been. gathering corn 
since 1935, when a group which 
frequented his combined barber 
shop, post office and cigar store de- 
bated whether more experimenta- 
tion was done by metallurgists or 
agriculturists. 

Farm bred, Whipple argued for 
the farmers—and by way of prov- 
ing his argument wrote to state 
governments requesting samples of 
corn. In five weeks he received 
material from 35 states. With each 
ear, and in fact every kernel suited 
to the elements of the state in which 
it was raised, Whipple’s argument 
was .clinched—but he didn’t stop 
with that. He requested more ears 
to study the characteristics of hybrid 
varieties. 

Today Whipple has—with one 
wall of his barber shop resembling 
the corn exhibit at a county fair— 
about 1,000 ears neatly labeled. 

In addition, at the rear of his shop 
Whipple has a rack of jars and 
bottles containing such corn by- 
products as syrup, sugar, starch, 
breakfast foods and insulation mate- 
rials. Underneath the rack is a shelf 
of books on farming. 


Among the varieties of corn 
Whipple has collected are field, red, 
yellow, black, brown, blue, milo 
maize, broom and Mexican pod 
corn—together with corn raised ex- 
clusively for corn cob pipes and 
varieties of popcorn. 





Gathering Cor -- By Mail 


NTERESTING EARS in the collec- 
tion include some from the Hyde 
Park estate of the late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; from the farm of Claude 
Wickard, former Secretary of Agri- 
culture; an ear raised in Illinois in 
1865; and corn from 15 Indian 
reservations. 


Whipple’s latest acquisition is a 
24-inch carved wooden ear with 
green satin shucks and ribbons of 
yellow silk cornsilk presented him 
on the Don McNeill Breakfast Club 
radio show. 


Difficulties Whipple encountered 
while amassing his collection pre- 
sented themselves in the form of 
quarantine laws. To get around 
these and in order to receive corn 
from foreign countries, Whipple 
obtained permits from the Illinois 
and U. S. Departments of Agricul- 
ture as a corn exhibitor. Ears then 
were obtained after foreign coun- 
tries and many of the states as well 
sent their contributions to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, which 
in turn released and forwarded the 
specimens to Whipple's barber 
shop. 

After he lays down his scissors, 
Whipple intends to raise some corn 
of his own and probably hogs, too, 
which will take care of some of the 
surplus ears not added to Whipple’s 
collection as specimen items. 


Edward Bergstrom 








in work so futile as housework seems 
on the surface, and may not therefore 
feel so strong a creative urge. 

With this in mind I think you should 
emphasize profit in satisfaction fully 
as much as in dollars. 

The magazine is grand, and I wish 
it had started years sooner. 

Mrs. E. H., Stewart, 
Sigel, Pennsylvania 


Answers to Quiz on 


Page 61 
1. Right 6. Left 
2. Right 7. Left 
3. Left 8. Left 
4. Left 9. Left 
5. Right 10. Right 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle 


On Page 55 
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HAPPY HOBBY NEW YEAR.. 


ce 
ed 
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Why not assure yourself of a Happy New Not Luck Wins Contests” — “Monarch of th 
Year by pursuing an interesting hobby? Model Plane Domain” — “Wanted: One Mik 
Maybe you have a hobby in which you have aap: Pencils” — “Expressing Oneself With Wire k 
been taking a half-hearted interest or maybe —"From Colery—$1800 l Year — "We Loam 
you are like thousands of other people . . . just About Dutke fom Ducks” — “Dolls for Europe 
looking for the right hobby to come along. Children” — “Teen Age Leather Craftsman"— 


. : 2 “A Century of Toy Trains” — “Outdoing thé 
In either case here is an opportunity to ob-. Mad Hatter!” — “Master and Mistress of 400 


tain at a greatly reduced price a multitude of Puppets” are but a few of the interesting and ee) 
new and fascinating hobby ideas, as told by the infocraitive catielen”in these Seca, Aan 


very persons who have profited by them. which tell how. why. when, where and by 


As a special January offer to our readers we whom various hobbies are started. Some fo 
are making the April, May and June issues of the young people — some for the adults 
1947 . . . Three information-packed copies of some can be pursued in your spare moments— 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES .. . available for only some may become profitable full time occupa 
Fifty cents. tions—you’re bound to find one to suit your 

“Queen of the Autograph Realm” — “Effort liking. 


COMPLETE YOUR HOBBY LIBRARY 


Although these back numbers have been sold formerly as an accomoda- 
tion to subscribers who missed early issues, at 25c apiece, you can now get 
THREE idea-packed issues for only 50c. 


Since the supply is limited you must order promptly. To complete YOUR 
hobby library with these issues which will soon be collectors’ items, just fill 
out the coupon below, add 50c AND MAIL IT BACK TODAY. Your hobby bar- 
gain package will be mailed you at once. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
BC-3 Handcraft Bldg. 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Enclosed is 50c for which you are to send me, postpaid, the April, 
May, June, 1947 issues of PROFITABLE HOBBIES in your special bar- 
gain offer. 





